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EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 


ADAPTING CURRICULUM TO THE SMALL 
RURAL SCHOOL 


HELEN HEFFERNAN AND Gtapys L. Porrer 





Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools, State Department of Education, Sacramento, California 


The entire school system presents no situa- stood; but the fact that the small rural 
tion in which it is more difficult to make school persists as the institutional pattern 
satisfactory curricular adjustments than the showing greatest frequency of occurrence 
one-teacher school. The teacher is con- demands that educators direct attention to 
fronted with a heterogeneous age and grade_ the adaptation of curriculum to the prob- 
group, ranging in age from six to sixteen lems inherent in the situation. In an official 
years, ranging in level of development from survey made by the United States Office of 
aly childhood to adolescence, and rep- Education? it is stated that, in 1934, 57 per 
resenting wide discrepancies in growth cent of the school buildings reported were 
patterns and in educational accomplishments. one-room schoolhouses. The survey further 
She is frequently confronted with a totally states that in 1934 there were approximately 
inadequate school plant, meager library 10,000 fewer one-teacher schools reported 
equipment, insufficient materials of instruc- than in 1930. If the rate of decrease in- 
tion, little or no professional supervision, dicated could be maintained, which is ex- 
and a school year on the average twenty tremely unlikely because of geographical and 
days less? than that maintained in urban economic factors as well as because of the 
school systems. Her problem is further com- resistance of tradition, it would be 60 years 
plicated by the necessity of driving children before the one-teacher school would disap- 
through the requirements of a course of pear from the educational scene. 





study designed for use in an urban school In the interim, what of the generations of 
system in which a teacher is assigned to a_ school children who must find their entire 
single grade. elementary educational opportunity within 


If her situation were unique, or if it oc- such a school? What of thousands of 
curred only rarely in the national scheme of harassed, dissatisfied, and frustrated teach- 
education, the absence of a concentrated ers attempting to guide the education of 
attack on the problem might be under- these children within the design of an 


1 Goes States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34 Bulletin, 
= Ib, 2 (advance pages). Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1936, p. 41. 
1 p. 32. 
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impossible curricular pattern? What of the 
quality of rural citizenship developed by 
means of such a poorly adjusted educational 
program? Educators can no longer continue 
the type of curriculum tinkering which has 
characterized attempts at adaptation to the 
rural school in the past, but must concen- 
trate upon developing a design which con- 
siders the interests and needs of children, 
the goals of education, the educative re- 
sources of the rural community, and at the 
same time takes into account the instruc- 
tional problems inherent in the particular 
type of school. 

In this presentation, there is no implica- 
tion that an effective educational opportunity 
cannot be provided for children in the small 
rural school. Given environmental condi- 
tions consonant with modern educational 
standards, given teachers of adequate profes- 
sional education, given enlightened super- 
vision and administration, the rural school 
frequently presents advantages over the 
urban school, where the very pressure of 
numbers often results in regimentation. 

The rural school usually enrolls fewer 
pupils than the average city classroom, 
thereby allowing the teacher greater oppor- 
tunity to know the individual child. The 
assembling of all grades in one classroom 
tends to prevent the strict grade lines so 
rigidly drawn in an urban school with each 
grade in a separate classroom. The environ- 
ment provided by the rural locale is relatively 
simple and therefore lends itself to learning 
which can be related to it in a vital way. 
The situation itself provides many genuine 
purposes for real activity, such as the school 
garden, the keeping of pets, and participa- 
tion in real community enterprises. The 
environment usually lends itself to many 
first-hand experiences in the processes of 
the production of food, in the transportation 
of produce, in the protection and conserva- 
tion of life and health, and in the safeguard- 


ing of property and natural resources, |p 
fact, no environment can convey the com. 
prehensiveness of human experience to the 
understanding of a child more dynamically 
than a modern rural community. 

It is our purpose here to suggest the blue. 
print for a curriculum design for rural 
schools in terms of functional needs. Such 
a curriculum would include (1) a study of 
the pupil group in each one-room school to 
determine interests and needs as a basis for 
the selection of major units of learning 
(2) a flexible organization of units selected 
on the basis of definite criteria, (3) a sug. 
gested plan for the organization of a unit 
of work around a common center of interest 
to meet the needs of all the children in 
school, (4) a plan for a cumulative experi. 
ence record to guarantee continuity of the 
educational program in a design of educa- 
tive experience planned in terms of an 
eight-year span. 


EpvucaTIONAL D1AGNosIs 


In this relation, a word should be said 
concerning the value of as complete an 
educational diagnosis of each individual 
child as the facilities of the school can 
provide. The value of knowing everything 
possible about the child—his biological de 
velopment, his intellectual and cultural 
background, his out-of-school interests, his 
personal and social problems—cannot be 
overestimated in planning the educational 
program to which he will be exposed by 
the school. We need to understand the 
nature of the organism. As we study im 
dividual children, we come to realize the 
extent of the discrepancies we find in the 
growth patterns and the impossibility of 
driving children abreast over standardized 
roads of learning. We come to realize that 
our major responsibility lies in guiding 
children so that they will progressively 
grow in power. 
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Tue Putrosopuic Basis 


The philosophy of the modern school is 
based upon the premise that the learner and 
his world are evolving, changing, develop- 
ing; that learning comes about through the 
responses made to situations in the here 
and now to which the learner is exposed; 
and that the responses to these experiences 
ae made by the entire organism of the 
learner. This philosophy is based upon the re- 
sarch and scientific data of the sociologists, 
the physiologists, the psychologists, and 
endocrinologists. Educators have translated 
the statements of these scientists who have 
studied human beings into terms with which 
the professional books of the day are replete: 
“education is living here and now”; “we 
larn to do by doing”; “the school is in- 
terested in the whole child,” and similar 
phrases. 

The way in which this philosophy has 
been put into practice is through the activity 
type of program. Such a program is con- 
cerned with the individual child, his nature 
and his needs, with his active response to 
experience so that he may develop into a 
well-rounded individual able to enjoy and 
participate in a satisfying life for the good 
of himself and society. 


Tue ScopE oF THE CURRICULUM 


The school should reflect the life of the 
society of which it is a part. The various 
aspects of human experience in that society 
may be looked upon as basic human needs. 
Basic human needs do not change; they are 
not variable but fundamental, continuing, 
and constant. In selecting major units of 
work around which to orient the school 
experience of the child, the curriculum 
maker may well be guided in terms of these 
immutable human needs. Education is 
designed to help individuals to participate 
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in the institutions of society in such a way 
as to guarantee the preservation and 
progressive improvement of that society and 
the most complete self-realization possible. 
The scheme implied in Middletown * affords 
valuable direction in designing curriculum 
in terms of basic human activities. The 
units selected should develop understanding 
and a sense of responsibility toward the 
social organizations in which the individual 
lives. Such human experiences, according to 
the Lynds, may be expressed as living at 
school, living through recreation, creating 
consumable wealth, living through religion, 
living under government, and living in 
families. These basic areas furnish the best 
clue to the type of units which will prob- 
ably provide for educative experiences to 
meet the needs of children representing the 
wide age and ability range of the rural 
school. 


Wuart Is a Unit or Work? 


Our nomenclature in regard to the use 
of terms needs clarification. The terms 
“units of work,” “activities” and “areas of 
experience” are widely used. The significant 
thing is the concept of a unit as an experi- 
ence which challenges interest, stimulates 
curiosity, requires problem-solving, provides 
opportunity for creative endeavor, and is so 
rich in content that it cuts across several 
fields of human knowledge such as history, 
geography, science, literature, music, art, 
and involves extensive opportunity for the 
use of the major skills such as reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and number relations. 

In a recent publication, the unit of work 
is defined as “. . . all of the activities and 
experiences of whatever nature that are in- 
volved in the codperative investigation of 
some important aspect of social life. . . .” * 

Ideally, the curriculum of the future will 


* Robert S. Lynd and H. M. Lynd, Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1929. 
* Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades. Compiled by the State Curriculum Commission. 


Sacramento: State Department of Education, 1936, p. 76 
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consist of areas of experience sufficiently 
real and vital to the child so that he progres- 
sively grows in power to meet his problems 
in a realistic way. If the learning situation 
is rich enough, it is our thesis that children 
of varying ages and abilities will find op- 
portunity within it to make contributions 
to worthy group purposes. 


CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION AND 
EvALuaTION OF UNiTs oF WorkK 


Criteria for the selection and evaluation 
of units of work have been suggested by a 
number of authorities.® A brief restatement 
of the more important of these criteria will 
serve as a guide in the selection of the units 
of work for the one-teacher school. The 
following seven criteria will be used for 
this purpose: 


1. The unit should be closely related to the 
child’s life and utilize the resources of his 
immediate environment. 

2. The unit should involve aspects of life of 
fundamental contemporary significance 
and should lead to a broadened social out- 
look, an increased social insight, and to 
the development of proper social concepts 
in the major fields of human achievement. 

3. The unit should be within the range of 
the different interests and the levels of 
development within the group. 

4. The unit should provide opportunity for 
actual first-hand experiences through the 
use of materials adapted to the reading 
abilities represented. 

5. The unit should provide opportunity for 
many kinds of individual end:avor and 
group activity, such as dramatization, 
drawing, painting, constructing, model- 
ing, creative music. 

6. The unit should stimulate critical think- 
ing as evidenced by recognition of prob- 
lems, by their more thoughtful and 
penetrating consideration, and by growth 
in the ability to purpose, plan, execute, 
and evaluate on ever higher levels. 


5 Ibid., pp. 77-79. 


Lincoln Elementary School Staff, Curriculum Making in an Elementary School, Chapter II. Boston: Ginn & Com- 


pany, 1927. 
























7. The unit should provide for the sharing 
of worthwhile enterprises in a democrat 
school environment. 


While these criteria are neither mutually 
exclusive nor perhaps even satisfactorily com. 
prehensive, they may serve as a point of 


departure both in the selection and in th %& 
evaluation of selected areas of experience} In 
his i 
SpEciFic AREAS OF EXPERIENCE TI 
food 
If the curriculum for the one-teacherfR help 
school is to be viewed vertically rather tha T 
horizontally, considerable experimentation {or 
must be undertaken to prove the validity of och 
selecting certain areas of experience. Among Sve 
the units of work which promise to lend F 
themselves most flexibly to the needs of af I; 
multi-graded group, the following may bef «av 
suggested: community life, shelter, clothing § Ut 
fire, transportation, recreation, the story of - 
farming, the story of records, the story of 
time, primitive life, pioneer life, life in 
representative cultures, and local industries ¢ 
such as lumbering, fishing, or manufactur. 
ing. Numerous other areas of experience 
which would satisfy the specifications of the# , 
criteria could doubtless be added to the lis 
by ingenious teachers; however, an explor- 
tion of the areas suggested in whatever 
order they might be experienced during : so 
span of eight years would afford a sufficient F 
varied and stimulating educational program * 
to assure growth. | 
ye 
TypicaAL ORGANIZATION OF A UNIT FOR cit 
OneE-TEACHER RurAL SCHOOLS su 
uc 


For purposes of illustration, a plan is 
suggested for the organization of a unit of 
work to meet the varying maturity level} di 
and interests of a rural school representing f % 
all grades. The suggestions far exceed the} « 
experiences and activities which can be 
carried on in any one situation; the inter- 
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tion is rather to canvass the wealth of op- 
portunity implicit in a study of community 
life. 


COMMUNITY LIFE 


SuccESTED EMPHASIS FOR FIRST AND 
SECOND GRADE GROUP 


Integrative theme: The child’s adjustment to 
his immediate environment. 

The workers in the community: helpers for 
food, helpers for shelter, helpers for clothing, 
helpers for transportation. 

The community helps its citizens: helpers 
for health, helpers for fire, helpers for safety, 
schools, libraries, churches, theaters, parks. 


SuccESTED EMPHASIS FOR THIRD AND 
FourTH GRADE Group 


Integrative theme: Man’s adjustment to his 
environment as seen in primitive and pioneer 
cultures in which man utilizes simple manipu- 
lative techniques. 

Three or four representative cultures, such 
as ancient, contemporary primitive, and 
pioneer, may be chosen. 

Comparison should be on the basis of such 
things as: food, homes, clothing, money, 
modes of travel, health, records, telling 
time, other distinctive customs. 

Animals and insects of the environment that 
have a community life—bees, wasps, ter- 
mites, ants—may also be studied. 


SuccEsTED EMPHASIS FOR FIFTH AND 
SixtH GrapDE Group 


Integrative theme: Man’s adjustment to his 
environment by utilizing scientific techniques. 

Contrast the local rural community today and 
yesterday, and contrast contemporary rural and 
city communities as to: water supply, food 
supply, electricity, health, mode of transporta- 
tion, industries, recreational facilities, education. 

History of travel in different countries. 

Methods used in farming, or other local in- 
dustry, in other countries of the world, or in 
other parts of the United States. 


SuccEsTED EMPHASIS FoR SEVENTH AND 
EtcHtH GraDE Groups 


Integrative theme: Increasing intelligent un- 
derstanding and participation in our culture by 
studying evolution of human institutions, 


scientific developments, and the influence each 
has had on the other as a basis for codperative 
endeavor in the basic activities of living. 


Industries of the community. For example: 


Fruit Growing. 

Production: planting, cultivating, pruning, 
harvesting, packing or drying, problems 
of the producer 

Distribution: methods, problems of the 
distributor 

Consumption: methods of obtaining, prob- 
lems of consumer 

Animal Husbandry. 

Production: best breeds; care, feed, shelter, 
enemies, inspection, problems of the pro- 
ducer 

Distribution: how, where, what, problems 
of distributor 

Consumption: protection, price, problems 
of consumer 

Other industries that might be developed in 


a similar way: dairying, mining, lumbering, 
poultry raising, truck farming, fishing. 


Activities Wuicu Micut Be UNDERTAKEN 


Excursions: 


1. A trip to the local community center. 
Primary group may observe kinds of 
stores, types of buildings, workers, etc. 
They may visit several stores. 

Middle grade group may observe evi- 
dences of water supply, lighting, modes 
of transportation. 

Upper grade group may observe the 
kinds of industries, going to and from, 
as well as in the community center. 

2. A trip to some larger shopping center, 
the nearest town, or the county seat. 
The various groups should be encour- 
aged to look for larger evidences of 
things suggested above. Visits to a 
public library, the court house, a theater, 
a hospital, a hotel, a railroad station, a 
refrigerator car, a park, a telephone and 
telegraph office, a fire station, and a 
restaurant should be arranged. If the 
larger center is the distributing point 
for local products this should be checked 
upon by visiting a packing house, a 
wholesale house, or retail merchants. 
Implement stores carrying modern ma- 
chinery might be of interest. 
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3. One or two local industries of im- 

portance should be visited and various 
phases of the work observed as: spray- 
ing an orchard, packing fruit, labor 
camps, shearing sheep, picking hops, 
canning fish or fruit. 
The age groups should be aware of the 
many phases of the industry which they 
are observing. The primary children 
may be aware of the workers and the 
kinds of work which each performs, 
while the upper grade children may be 
aware of the housing problems of the 
workers, the provisions made for their 
safety, the labor expense involved in 
bringing a crop to its harvest. Still other 
groups may note the types of machinery 
used in this industry; where this was 
obtained, what advantages; how prod- 
ucts were taken to market; trade names 
of products, health precautions, inspec- 
tions, etc. 

4. Visit a house, barn, road, or other bit of 
construction under way in the neighbor- 
hood. Note workers, sources of mate- 
rials used, machinery, value of project 
to the community, etc. 


Collections: 

All the children should be interested in 
contributing to the collections made in the 
classroom. Groups or committees may assume 
specific responsibilities. 

1. Make a collection of products raised in 

local community. 

2. Make a collection of natural resources 
of the area. 

3. Make a collection of leaves, cones, wild 
flowers, shells, rocks, different kinds of 
soil, insects, etc., of local area. 

4. Make collections of shoes, money, 
dishes, or some other one type of article 
from many different lands. 

5. Pictures of old ways of carrying on a 
particular industry or of traveling, or 
old photographs of the local area may 
be collected and contrasted with pic- 
tures of newer methods 

6. A community of ants, bees, termites, or 
wasps may be brought into the class- 
room. 


Maps: 
1. A large map of the local area may be 
made on wrapping paper. A general 


chairman may be in charge of the entire 
undertaking. The map may be drawn 
to scale by one group of children. The 
community center and their own homes 
may be indicated by the primary group, 
the industries added by the upper grade 
group; the roads, power lines, tele. 
phone, railroads, etc. by another group; 
rivers, mountains, etc., by an individual 
or a group. (The codperative procedure 
may be followed here as suggested, or 
the maps may be the work of an inter. 
ested individual or a small group.) 

2. A relief map of the local area may be 
made of paper pulp or salt and flour 
by children above the fourth grade, 
Various groups may contribute such 
things as power lines, miniature houses, 
barns, silos, vehicles, animals, etc., to 
make the relief map vital. 

3. A product map of the area may be 
made, using pictures drawn or cut to 
show what and where products are 
grown. 

4. A large map of the United States or the 
world may be drawn to show the distri- 
bution of local products. 

5. A large map of the world may show 
areas where products common to the 
local area are also raised. 

6. Make a spot map of wells in their rela- 
tion to sewage disposal, unsightly places 
in the area that should be removed, 
recreational facilities, beautiful trees 
that should be preserved, etc. 


Construction: 


It is conceivable that a one-teacher school 
classroom would be filled to overflowing if 
every child entered into activities involving 
large scale construction. The teacher and the 
children should discuss this problem together 
and plan their procedure so that every child 
may have adequate and satisfying experiences 
in construction at some time during the year. 
The possible profitable construction work 
related to community life might be considered 
and decisions made in relation to space, 
materials, and needs of the group. 
1. Build a replica of the local community. 
Show location of industries. 

2. Build one street or group of stores from 
the larger shopping center. Show light- 
ing, transportation, etc. 
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3. Build a contemporary primitive com- 
munity. 

4. Make a “movie.” Show such things as 
some product from local producer to 
consumer; travel modes and interesting 
customs around the world; market day 
or a noonday meal in other lands. 


Booklets: 

The making of booklets relating to the 
various interests in a study of community life 
may be an individual undertaking, a school 
enterprise, or the responsibility of a particular 
group; or all three of these plans may be 
followed in a one-teacher school. The stand- 
ards of workmanship should be high. The 
primary group should be given tasks within 
their ability if a class book is undertaken. 
They may cut, paste, and draw for the book. 
They may tell oral stories or indicate new 
words learned. These may be written or 
printed by older children or the teacher. 

1. Make booklets of the various industries 
of the community. Include descriptions 
of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption by old and new methods. 
Processes such as spraying, drying, can- 
ning, shearing, cutting timber, etc. 
should be included. 

2. Lists of new words and other interest- 
ing data may be kept in booklet form. 
Mechanical and scientific features about 
homes and buildings in the community 
may be listed. The approximate date of 
their appearance in the local community 
may be determined. New words asso- 
ciated with workers, lists of animals, 
trees, and insects of the community may 
be included in a book. 

3. Children’s interpretation of a day in 
the life of a farmer, policeman, baker, 
grocer, etc., may be preserved in book 
form. Captions and legends may be 
added. 


Dramatization: 

Dramatizations may be planned by one 
group having a particular interest in relation 
to community life for the entertainment and 
information of the others; or the whole school 
may dramatize some phase of community 
life and invite another school or the parents 
to enjoy it. 

Frequently practice in speech is the par- 
ticular need of certain children. These chil- 


dren may dramatize under the direction of 
another group. 

1. Community activities may be drama- 
tized in the village constructed in the 
classroom. The storekeeper, the post- 
man, and the carpenter might be played 
by the primary children, and producers, 
distributors, and others may be inter- 
preted by older children. 

2. The visit of a child from some other 
land to the local community may take 
the form of a dramatization or a puppet 
show. Comparisons of homes, clothing, 
travel, health precautions, etc., may be 
made through questions and discus- 
sions. 

3. A puppet show presenting ways of 
telling time, traveling, cooking, dress- 
ing, etc., around the world may be 
planned, starting or concluding the 
show with the local ways of doing 
these things. 


Creative and Graphic Arts: 


1. Make stage sets of homes of other lands 
adapted to climate and available build- 
ing materials. 

2. Make a frieze showing the local com- 
munity in early days and now. 

3. Show houses, travel, clothing, industries 
in local and other communities through 
a series of posters or a frieze. 

4. Make posters that would advertise the 
advantages of the local community to 
prospective buyers. 

5. Make illustrated “ads” for products 
from the community. 

6. Make puppets. 


Oral and Written Expression: 


Experiences in language come into almost 
all of the activities suggested; however, the 
suggestions which follow are almost exclu- 
sively oral and written expression and are 
therefore given a separate heading. 

1. Group discussions of problems in hand 
should be participated in by the entire 
school whenever possible. Frequently 
children may be able to contribute from 
observation or experience. Questions 
may be listed as a basis for reading or 
inquiry. 

2. Make riddles relating to industries, 
workers, and customs of other lands. 
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3. Plan a panel discussion: two speakers 
may be chosen, one presenting the ad- 
vantages of living in a rural com- 
munity, the other the advantages of a 
city community. Panel members to pro- 
mote discussion of the points made. 

4. Interview old settlers, farmers, fisher- 
men, lumbermen, or others in local 
community to obtain information. 

5. Discuss need and ways and means of 
improving the local community. 

6. Coéperative stories about workers, im- 
portant or interesting events in the life 
of the community may be told to the 
group by primary children. 

7. Oral and written reports upon a par- 
ticular topic may be made by inter- 
mediate and upper grade children, as: 
How have airplanes aided spraying? 
What happens to fruit when there is a 
shortage of labor? What are the relative 
values of cotton and wool, or other 
products of the area? What are some 
of the common enemies to poultry? 
How can local products be used in 
more ways by consumers? 

8. With the help of interviews, surveys, 
and information the children may write 
a history of the community, illustrate 
with drawings and photographs. 

g. Carry on an interview between: pro- 
ducer and distributor, employer and 
employee, producer and inspector, pro- 
ducer and buyer, consumer and store- 
keeper. 

ro. Plan a series of talks that would en- 
courage other persons to invest or locate 
in the community. 


Other Activities: 


1. Dress dolls, showing clothing adapted 
to climate worn by primitive people. 
Attach cards telling about availability of 
materials used for clothing in the area. 

2. Keep a chart of temperature and rain- 
fall for two months. 

3. Make a survey among the farmers, or 
others, of the district and determine the 
series of crops, or other products, that 
have been produced over a period of 
years. Discuss why changes have been 
made. 

4. Determine population of immediate 
neighborhood. 


5. Find assessed valuation of school dis. 
trict. Discuss advantages and disadvap. 
tages of maintaining a local school. 

6. Make tests of soil in various parts of 
the community. 

7. Invite the farm adviser to discuss local 
problems with the group. 

8. Invite old settlers or prominent workers 
in the community to come to school, 


Bibliography: 


It is important to have a wide variety of books 
to meet all reading levels and to furnish infor. 
mation relative to a number of related problems, 
Limitations of space preclude the inclusion of 
a list of books here. Teachers will find selec. 
tions in readers and in textbooks in various 
subject matter fields to supplement available 
library material. 


CUMULATIVE EXPERIENCE REcorpDs 


The organization of the curriculum 
around an integrative center of interest 
makes the keeping of some type of cumv- 
lative experience record indispensable. Not 
only must the record indicate the particular 
area of experience explored by the group of 
children, but it must show the activities 
within that area of experience in which each 
individual child has participated and the 
extent of his participation. 

A simple form should be devised which 
records over the entire elementary school 
experience of each child items related to the 
unit of work which would be useful as a 
basis for planning subsequent curriculum 
units. The following items are suggested 
as among those which should probably be 
included: 


1. Title and brief description of unit of work 
2. First-hand experiences: 
Excursions 
Experiments 
Collections 
Talks and demonstrations by members 
of community 
3. Fine and industrial art experiences: 
Weaving, sewing, designing 
Block printing 
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RURAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Basketry 
Carving, modeling 
Construction 
Drawing, painting 
Book making, poster making 
Frieze making, map making 
Making slides 
Puppetry 
Peep and picture shows 
Stage sets 
Flower arrangement 
Landscaping 
Appreciation of work of other artists 
4. Language experiences: 
Oral reports, written reports 
School newspaper 
Creative verse, creative prose 
Auditorium activities 
5. Dramatic play 
6. Reading experiences: 
Silent, oral, audience, library 
. Experiences with number relations: 
Computation 
Measurement 
Graphs, drawing plans 
Time 
Distance 
Money 
8. Musical experiences: 
Singing, notation, rhythm 
Creative composition 
Making instruments 
Orchestra, rhythm orchestra 
Appreciation 
9. Physical development: 
Games 
Folk dancing 
Creative rhythms 
Pageantry 
Stunts 


~~ 


Experimental use of a cumulative experi- 
ence record would reveal items which should 
be added. Not only should a plan be evolved 
for recording the specific activities, but the 
age at which a particular experience occurred 
and the extent of the individual child’s 
participation should be shown by use of a 
simple code. 

In addition, a descriptive developmental 
record should be kept for each child show- 
ing his difficulties and strength. This would 
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serve as a basis for continued educational 
guidance. In rural schools such records are 
particularly important, as teacher turnover 
is great. Only through an effective system 
of personnel records can the child be as- 
sured continuity of guidance in his educa- 
tional experience. 

In general, this proposal for the adaptation 
of curriculum to rural schools is predicated 
upon releasing teachers from the necessity 
of covering any particular body of subject 
matter in any particular school year. It 
necessitates viewing the education of the 
rural child as a vertical sequence of worth- 
while experiences adapted to the level of 
maturity the child has attained. It sees 
within any comprehensive curriculum unit 
opportunity for purposeful activities and 
meaningful experiences at each age level 
represented in the rural school group. It 
proposes much more responsibility for the 
teacher in studying the capacities and traits 
of children and in selecting appropriate 
curriculum experience in terms of these 
needs. It necessitates the teacher seeing her 
work as a part of a long-term educational 
plan conceived to meet the needs of a de- 
veloping organism. 

Administrators and supervisors have a 
responsibility to study the specific needs 
presented by the rural school and to develop 
suggested curricula in terms of the situation. 
The practice of handing to the rural teacher 
a course of study developed for a city sys- 
tem, with a glib recommendation that she 
make the necessary adaptation, leaves her 
at the very point at which effective adminis- 
trative and supervisory service is most 
needed. Experienced rural teachers recog- 
nize the futility of rigid grade organization 
and the impossibility of meeting the re- 
quirements of a graded course of study, but 
their dilemma is one requiring educational 
leadership competent to face squarely the 
particular issues in the rural school situation. 











SURMOUNTING BARRIERS TO HUMAN LEARNING 


Howarp A. Gray 


Research Associate, Erpi Picture Consultants, New York, New York 


Since the beginnings of society the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge have 
been influenced by the facilities available for 
such activities. As a savage, man’s learning 
was restricted to that obtained from signs, 
demonstrations, and experiences with the 
elements going to make up his environment. 
Then came sounds and language, which for 
a time were destined to become the chief 
means of propagating information. With the 
invention of writing, man was able to record 
his learnings for current and future refer- 
ence—first on clay tablets and later on the 
papyrus roll; and for hundreds of years 
spoken and written language, demonstra- 
tions, and experiences were the model 
methods of acquiring knowledge. 

The invention of the printing press gave 
impetus to the widening of intellectual hori- 
zons, and for another long period the printed 
page dominated, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else, the quality and quantity of 
learning. As time went on, however, a need 
was felt for other devices to serve as learning 
aids. The need was gradually met by science 
as invention created a number of instruments 
of instruction. Laboratory apparatus, still 
pictures, models, exhibits, charts, graphs, 
maps, stereographs, slides, silent motion pic- 
tures, phonographs, radios, and sound motion 
pictures are among the more important ones, 
and all have contributed materially to the 
advancement of learning. Those whose use 
depended upon the sense organ of sight 
became known as visual aids, and the phono- 
graph and radio have acquired title of audi- 


tory aids. Recently the sound motion picture 
has been referred to as a visual-auditory aid, 

It is the purpose of this paper to focus 
attention on a number of barriers to human 
learning, and to advocate the application of 
the more modern teaching aids, particularly 
the educational sound motion picture, for 
overcoming their formidability. Such aids 
when used to supplement properly directed 
school and out-of-school experiences and 
selected readings can do much to provide 
learners with experiences heretofore not 
available. 

The first learning barrier to be mentioned 
is the element of space. Restricting the dis- 
cussion of this factor to the planet Earth, it 
is apparent that distance alone prevents the 
individual from meeting realistically a vast 
number of natural and man-made phenom- 
ena throughout the world. The sound motion 
picture knows no geographic or political 
boundaries. It can bring the world, so to 
speak, to the individual learner, thus fur- 
nishing him with authentic learning mate- 
rials without which the kind and amount of 
his learning is limited drastically. 

Seasonal restrictions constitute another 
barrier to learning. Winter snows, spring 
rains, summer heat, and the chilling winds 
of autumn—each may make it impossible for 
the learner at times to have certain study 
materials or to engage in selected study 
activities. The sound film surmounts this 
difficulty by recording faithfully for repro- 
duction on demand the elements of learning 
experiences regardless of the seasons. 
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The ability to read is of such importance 
to the learning process that it represents a 
major educational research problem. People 
differ greatly in their ability to read with 
respect to both accuracy and speed. Many 
children develop reading disabilities which 
handicap them in all of their school work, 
and until they learn how to read there is little 
that the conventional school can offer them. 
Then there is the factor of the amount of 
reading necessary for gaining an under- 
sanding of certain subject matter. The sound 
motion picture provides the learner with 
sudy materials which are independent of 
reading ability. This does not mean that the 
larner should not be taught to read or that 
attention should cease to be paid to his read- 
ing difficulties, but that he will not be de- 
prived of learning experience because of poor 
reading habits, or because of the amount of 
reading necessary to acquire specified knowl- 
edge. 

People fail to learn about a great many 
things in the world because of the limita- 
tions of the unaided human eye. Even with 
normal vision, many things remain unseen. 
Distance prevents the learner from carrying 
his observations beyond his immediate hori- 
wn. Density or opaqueness prevent him 
from penetrating into form of matter. 
Dimensions will not permit him to peer 
into the kingdom of micro-organisms. Actions 
and reactions occur so slowly or so rapidly 
that he cannot see the processes involved. To 
provide him with individual apparatus for 
overcoming these difficulties would require 
the expenditure of huge sums of money. 
The sound motion picture with its many 
technical wonders not only enhances his 
ability to see but has the advantage of pro- 
viding the same view of any learning ex- 
perience to a great many learners at the same 
time and in many localities. 

Similarly, limitations of the sense of hear- 
ing restrict the types of learning acquired. 


Most knowledge is in some way associated 
with sounds, and if the sounds of all the 
auditory elements of a situation are heard, 
the learning is enriched. Not only does the 
talking picture reproduce sounds of the ordi- 
nary world’s environment but it makes avail- 
able sounds that we ordinarily fail to appre- 
ciate. The sounds of the human heart beat 
or the electrical oscillations of the brain few 
know about, but the sound picture can pro- 
vide this experience to all. Learning is further 
enhanced by incidental sounds likely to 
stimulate the learner. Music, when accom- 
panying a learning situation, may be used to 
advantage in capturing the learner’s attention 
and arousing his emotions. As with optical 
devices, the individual might acquire appa- 
ratus for reénforcing his hearing ability if he 
had unlimited funds, but the sound film 
makes this unnecessary by providing the 
auditory elements of learning for thousands 
of people at a relatively small per capita cost. 

The many abstract relationships involved 
in much subject matter frequently make it 
difficult for learning to occur. As an example, 
the molecular theory of matter is difficult to 
visualize from mere words. It cannot be fully 
appreciated by still drawings, but if the 
drawings are given life and the sounds of 
molecular bombardments are reproduced in 
meaningful continuity, the theory becomes 
something real and tangible to the learner, 
particularly when supplemented with the 
synchronized comments by recognized sub- 
ject matter specialists. 

The demands of everyday existence permit 
the learner to spend but a small part of his 
time in finding out about the world and its 
ways. He cannot travel, inspect industries, 
secure rare books, attend leading universities, 
or engage in many other activities which 
would be required in order to acquire the 
knowledge and appreciations involved in one 
ten-minute reel of a properly prepared edu- 
cational sound picture. The latter has the 
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potential power of providing the world’s 
people with equalized educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The field of knowledge is so vast and 
conventional methods of acquiring it are so 
inadequate that during a lifetime the indi- 
vidual acquires very little of the sum total of 
human knowledge. Because of the economies 
of time and effort effected by the educational 
talking picture, everyone coming within its 
stimulation is enabled to increase the scope 
of his knowledge. In addition to acquiring 
detailed information in specialized fields, the 
learner may gain more information on re- 
lated fields and the relation of those fields to 
the sum total. As a result he is not only a 
better informed citizen but he will be likely 
to contribute more to existing knowledge. 

Traditional methods of presenting learn- 
ing materials have many inadequacies. The 
subject matter specialist with his grasp of 
certain materials often takes it for granted 
that his presentation of them is clear to his 
students. The presentation may be too ad- 
vanced for his students to grasp; personality 
defects may not permit him to stimulate 
attentive thought, and speech deficiencies 
may result in his being misunderstood. A 
laboratory demonstration will not be seen by 
all from the same angle; written words may 
convey numerous meanings. These and 
many other inadequacies often result in 
either laborious learning or misunderstand- 
ing. The attention devoted to the prepara- 
tion of any bona fide educational sound film 
assures the most effective method of subject 
matter presentation that human ingenuity 
has been able to provide. 

The physical requirements of many learn- 
ing situations often do not permit everyone 
to engage in them. Weak hearts could not 
scale Mount Everest, anemic bodies could 
not survive the polar regions, human skins 
could not withstand the heat of volcanic 
eruptions, children could not survive the 


ravages of malaria in tropical jungles, mog 
people could not withstand water pressures 
of the ocean depths nor the rarified air jp 
the stratosphere, yet, learning situations exis 
in all of these locations and the sound film 
makes it possible to benefit from them with 
an optimum degree of comfort and security, 

The wealthiest of colleges and universities 
are restricted in the number of learning ex. 
periences they can provide by the cost and 
space requirements of necessary faculty, 
apparatus, and supplies. Such institutions, 
moreover, cannot provide for the operation, 
exhibition, and maintenance of unlimited 
equipment and facilities. More delicate 
scientific experiments, requiring days and 
even weeks to prepare, sometimes do not 
perform because of human or mechanical 
failures. Then, too, fire laws and other regu. 
latory restrictions may prevent them from 
being undertaken, inasmuch as they might 
endanger the physical or emotional welfare 
of the students or of the community. Ob- 
viously the sound film can transcend these 
difficulties and make available to all students 
the facilities of the world’s outstanding 
scholars, finest laboratories, and the most 
advanced scientific thought. This can be 
done for a relatively small expenditure when 
compared to the tremendous investments in 
human and material resources involved in 
the whole. 

Another barrier to learning exists in the 
way that subject matter is organized for pre- 
sentation. Many teachers have neither time 
nor ability to devote to this important 
feature. The very dearth or abundance of 
learning materials makes it difficult even 
for the subject matter specialist to select the 
elements which are most valuable and which 
may be integrated into meaningful thought, 
complete but yet not too abstract nor too 
broad in scope for student understanding. 
The production requirements involved in 
the preparation of educational sound pic- 
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tures make it necessary for these difficulties 
to be overcome by specialists who are trained 
in that capacity. Consequently the teacher is 
freed from much of the organization re- 
quirements and permitted to devote his 
efforts to aid in interpreting the meaning of 
such organization. 

There is a great deal of truth in the old 
Chinese proverb, “One picture is worth a 
thousand words.” It is probable that one 
picture will not provide as much confusion 
in a learner’s mind as would a thousand 
words. In addition to words whose meaning 
is unknown to the learner, there are so many 
shades of meaning in spoken or written 
language that verbal chaos easily can come 
into the learning problem. As an example, 
consider the question, “Did you ride down- 
town yesterday ?” By emphasizing each word 
at a different time in the sentence, as many 
meanings may be obtained as there are words 
in the sentence. The educational sound pic- 
ture overcomes vocabulary difficulties first 
of all with carefully selected words and, 
secondly, by their association with meaning- 
ful objects, thus assuring an intelligent dis- 
position of both the concrete and abstract. 

The element of time is a more effective 
influence in human learning than may 
appear at first thought. Time determines to 
a significant extent what the student shall 
learn, how he shall learn it, when he shall 
learn it, how it will affect his behavior, and 
how long he will remember what he has 
learned. At any one period of his life he has 
to learn something about what has hap- 
pened, what is happening, or what is likely 
to happen. The sound film can help him to 
appreciate better the significance of historical 
episodes. It can provide him with an inter- 
pretation of current happenings; it can 
suggest what is likely to happen in view of 
what has occurred before and is happening, 
and it can do these things in a minimum 
period of time. The learner does not labori- 


ously have to read through a volume on the 
French Revolution to gain a vivid and last- 
ing impression of the cause and effect rela- 
tionships of such a phenomenon, nor does 
his instructor have to devote long lecture 
periods to the event. Neither has to spend 
endless hours of research in obtaining 
authentic information on the subject. 

In any unselected population group human 
intelligence follows a natural curve of distri- 
bution. That is, about two-thirds of such 
population will have what is thought of as 
average intelligence, about one-sixth of the 
population will have inferior intelligence, 
varying all the way from idiocy to high 
grade morons, and about one-sixth of the 
group will be possessed with superior intel- 
ligence from high average to genius. The 
ability of such a heterogeneous group to 
learn varies widely and constitutes one of the 
major problems confronting contemporary 
educational effort. Innate ability to learn 
determines how much can be learned, but 
the environment regulates how nearly learn- 
ing capacity is approached. Experimentation 
has showed that properly prepared sound 
films in addition to motivating learning in 
general were particularly effective in con- 
veying ideas to pupils of inferior intelli- 
gence. In fact, these individuals learned more 
in proportion to their ability to learn than 
did average or superior learners. The former, 
however, learned more than they otherwise 
would have learned without the sound film. 
Therefore, the talking picture has not only 
the potential power to raise the general level 
of learning but benefits that portion of the 
population most in need of learning, and is 
the most formidable enemy of ignorance and 
its henchmen, fear, superstition, propaganda, 
and demagogy, that is available. 

The psychology of learning deals to a con- 
siderable extent with the need for motivating 
the learner’s activities. The tools for such 
stimulation are many and varied depending 
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upon the learning situation involved. In 
general, however, the matter of interest is of 
prime importance and in particular instances 
emotional motivation is not only necessary 
but desirable to make the learning experience 
vital and effective. Pupil interests are given 
every possible consideration in the arrange- 
ment of the materials in scientifically pro- 
duced sound pictures and, wherever possible, 
emotional elements are introduced to bring 
about desirable motivation. The power of 
the sound film to do this is attested not only 
from experimental findings but from the 
experiences of motion picture audiences, who 
are made sorrowful, joyful, sympathetic, 
antagonistic, or put through the entire gamut 
of emotions by artistic performance, capable 
direction, and skillful editing of the many 
types of film material prepared for popular 
consumption. 

The final barrier to learning to be dis- 
cussed as being surmountable by the sound 
motion picture is that of misconception. The 


richness of learning materials or their ab. 
stract nature easily can lead to the learner 
being confused, and the fallibilities of human 
nature make it probable that at times he is 
misinformed. In the process a great deal of 
time has been lost and untold difficulties 
may have developed. Had it not been for the 
element of misconception, world history un- 
doubtedly would have been different. In ade. 
quately treated educational sound film 
materials there is little opportunity for mis. 
conception to occur, because of the care 
exercised in the selection and arrangement 
of materials and of the constancy of their 
presentation together with the happy com. 
bination of language symbolism, object 
visualization, natural and incidental sounds 
included to insure only one possible inter- 
pretation. 

Let it be hoped that such a powerful 
medium of communication will come to be 
utilized on a world-wide basis in the interests 
of a progressively civilized human society. 
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RADIO GUIDANCE FOR GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION 
IN THE CLEVELAND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


W. M. Grecory 


Director of the Educational Museum, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


The elementary geography program in 
Cleveland was given new meaning in the 
school curriculum when the assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Mr. H. M. Buckley, 
appointed a committee to formulate a new 
course of study and to select a new series of 
texts. The new course was based upon the 
Thirty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. The 
texts to meet the needs of the new course 
were selected through the use of scoring 
sheets, such as were presented in the January, 
1935, issue of Education. This preliminary 
work was essential but the success of an 
elementary geography program depends 
upon more than a new course of study and 
new texts. It depends upon the way in which 
the new tools and procedures can be made 
to function with a large number of pupils 
and teachers. As an aid in launching the new 
course of study in geography, the radio has 
proved invaluable. It has furnished the 
help and guidance that both teachers and 
pupils require. 

The use of the radio lesson in geography 
began in the Robert Fulton School in 1932, 
under the direction of Miss Edna Morgan, 
the principal. This school is equipped with a 
broadcasting studio and loud speakers in 
each class room. Miss Katherine Streifender 
is the regular geography teacher, who co- 
operates effectively in all the radio geography 
lessons. Miss Villa B. Smith, sometime 
Assistant Professor of Geography, Western 
Reserve University, has written all the radio 


geography lessons. These lessons were care- 
fully tested with classes before being broad- 
cast over station WTAM to the 120 schools 
of the city. 

The radio geography lessons were pre- 
pared as to content and illustrative materials 
according to the following schedule: 


4B Geography—16 lessons 
4A Geography—18 lessons 
5B Geography—18 lessons 
5A Geography—18 lessons 
6B Geography—18 lessons 


The above lessons were broadcast to 120 
schools beginning September 18, 1934, with 
the 4B Geography, and continuing each 
semester thereafter. 

The radio schedules for the semester were 
prepared in the Robert Fulton School in 
accordance with the new geography course 
of study. Each schedule included: 


1. Date and subject of each geography lesson 
broadcast. 

2. Directions to the teacher as to preparation 
of class for broadcast lessons. 

3. Instructions to teachers for activities dur- 
ing the broadcast. 

4. Definite follow-up material and instruc- 
tions as to its use. 

5. Lantern slides, maps, etc., to be used. 

6. References to basal texts. 


It was the purpose of each term schedule, 
as outlined above, to provide the teachers 
with definite help and guidance in the daily 
class work. The entire effort was to help the 
teacher in putting into operation the new 
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course of study. The daily geography lessons 
were planned to carry out the initial ideas of 
the weekly broadcast. The lessons were 
illustrated by lantern slides which had been 
especially selected and tested for each lesson. 

The lessons placed in operation the new 
geography curriculum by actual work in the 
schoolroom. The one lesson each week, 15 
minutes in length, was an interesting period 
to the pupils and valuable to the teacher for 
the practical classroom procedure. The radio 
lesson carried the teacher with her pupils 
through the various situations arising in the 
classroom. It gave aid in the pointed use of 
the map, the text, and the picture. 

The experiment as thus conducted reveals 
that the organized radio lesson -has unsus- 
pected possibilities in class instruction and 
provides a new and excellent type of aid to 
teachers, who are the vital link in trying to 
place in operation any new courses of study. 

The Cleveland radio lesson brings together 
the pupils, the teachers in service, the ex- 
perimental radio center, and the geography 
experts. The radio lesson in these experi- 
ments appears to give the teachers in service 
the directed help needed in the practical 
application of the modern techniques. The 
Cleveland radio geography does not supple- 
ment the regular lesson, nor has it been 
merely an entertaining travelogue—it has 
given each week the guiding lesson, utiliz- 
ing the text, map, and picture, as a definite 
part of a city-wide geography program. 

At the beginning of each semester all the 
schools have had the weekly radio guidance 
sheets, texts, lantern slides, and projectors. 
All schools have had class receiving radios 
and a lantern for projecting the slides for 
each lesson. This plan necessitates the special 
selection and preparation of one hundred or 
more sets of duplicate lantern slides, some 
five thousand in all for each grade division. 
Through the use of this definite material by 
the teachers in service, their pupils have 


guidance in the interpretation of the geo. 
graphical picture. The important function of 
illustrative material for obtaining geograph. 
ical ideas is generally recognized. Frequently, 
the classroom teacher does not know how to 
use effectively such material. She may have 
new texts with greatly increased numbers of 
pictures and maps. Oft. 1, however, the texts 
make slight use of these excellent tools. Con. 
sequently, the teacher is confused as to what 
material to use and how to use it. In the 
schools, maps and pictures are often gener. 
ously provided. Frequently, however, their 
very abundance proves a handicap to geo. 
graphic learning, if the teacher lacks a proper 
technique in their use. These radio lessons 
aid the teacher in service in the selection of 
tools and demonstrate their use as aids to 
the geographic thinking of the pupils. 

The preparation of the radio geography 
lessons in advance is of much advantage to 
the classroom teachers. Otherwise, it is quite 
probable that the materials, pictures, and 
lantern slides would be chosen hurriedly or 
might not be obtained, but by this plan all 
the materials, the lantern slides and pro- 
jectors are delivered to the classroom at the 
beginning of the semester. 

The following radio geography lessons for 
Grade 4A are similar to those scheduled for 
the other grades. Each school was provided 
with this schedule and a set of suggestions to 
teachers: 


RADIO GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 
GrapE 4A—SEcoND SEMESTER, 1934-35 
9:45 TO 10:00 A.M., TUESDAYS—STATION WTAM 


Date of Lesson 
Broadcast Number _ Title of Lesson 
1935 ; : 
January 29 1 The Italian Peninsula, A 
Landway Switzerland. 
February 5 2 Switzerland—A Land of 
Mountains 
February 12 3 Switzerland—A Map 


Exercise 
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February 19 4 Switzerland—Mountain Pas- 
tures and Summer Work 
February 26 5 Switzerland—Winter Work 
March 5 6 Downstream on the Rhine 
March 12 7 Pastures of the Netherlands 
March 19 8 Activities of the People in 
the Netherlands 
March 26 9 Norway—A Northland by 
the Sea 
April 2 10 Norway—A Land Where 
the Sea Invites 
April g 11 Christmas Day and Christ- 
mas Shadows 
April 23 12 June Days and June Shadows 
April 30 13 Farthest North 
May 7 14 Farthest South 
May 14 15 Completing the World Map 
May 21 16 Fitting Pictures to the World 
Sign 
May 28 17 Fitting Activities to the 
World Sign 
June 4 18 The World Sign—With its 


North-South and East- 
West Lines 


The above schedules for broadcasting the 
geography lessons was accompanied by a set 
of lantern slides that was prepared for use as 
alesson basis. This set of slides for Grade 4A 
is representative of those used in the other 
grades. 


GRADE 4A—GEOGRAPHY UNITS 
FOR RADIO LESSONS 


SWITZERLAND 


1. St. Moritz. 

2. Lauterbrunnen. 

3. Grindelwald. Dairy cows in mountain 

pasture. 

4. Zermatt. Village in mountain valley. 

5- A high mountain pasture. 

6. Cheesemaker ready to start down moun- 
tainside. 

. Men dragging hay. 

. Avalanche in the Swiss Alps. 

. A wood carver. 


oOo coos! 


NETHERLANDS 


10, Lauteland. Typical Dutch village. 
11. Air view. Windmills and canals. 


1 The number in parenthesis indicates a pause in seconds. 


IN GEOGRAPHY 


12. Farm near Volendam. 

13. Weighing hay and loading boats. 
14. Farmer delivering milk. 

15. Alkmaar. Cheese market. 

16. Leyden. Vegetable market. 

17. Field of tulips. 

18. Air view of Amsterdam Harbor. 


Norway 


19. Road through typical country. 

20. Geiranger Fiord. Cliff and waterfall. 
21. A ford valley. 

22. Falls of lower Voss. 

23. Power plant on lower Voss. 

24. Hammerfest. Fishing boats at dock. 
25. Merok. Small fishing village. 

26. Lofoten Islands. Drying cod fish. 
27. Bergen. Fish market on wharf. 


G.impsEs oF LANps You Have Nor 
VISITED 


28. Dutch East Indies. Native fishing village. 
29. Alaska. Eskimo driving reindeer. 

30. Australia. Sugar cane plantation. 

31. Argentina. Cattle grazing. 


The broadcasting period of 15 minutes 
each week for each geography lesson was 
used in connection with the slides and text 
to place before 120 classes a lesson which 
gave guidance in the week’s geography work 
and aided in the geographical interpretation 
of the facts presented. The script of one radio 
lesson is presented as given to the 4A geog- 
raphy classes of Cleveland. 


RADIO GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


PAsTURES OF THE NETHERLANDS 


You have traveled in Switzerland and the 
Netherlands. You have been near the source 
of the Rhine, and near its mouth. In your 
travels you have found a place much like the 
one shown in our first picture. In which 
country did you fine a scene such as this? (5)* 
Did you say the Netherlands, since here are 
low lands near the sea? Here are no snow- 
capped mountains, steep, rocky slopes, or nar- 
row mountain valleys such as you found in 
Switzerland. Here are lands so low that man 
has had to work hard to keep the sea from 
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covering them and washing them away. Notice 
that the village is on land lower than the sea. 
The long, low hills that shut the land off from 
the sea are sand dunes. Where have you met 
with dunes before? (3) How do these dunes 
differ from those of the desert? (5) What does 
their thick covering of grass suggest concerning 
the rainfall in this region near the sea? (5) 
How many thought that the grass suggested 
plentiful rainfall? 

In Switzerland rain runs off the steep slopes 
and quickly finds its way into rivers and lakes. 
In the Netherlands rain cannot run off, even 
slowly. Can you tell why? (10) Yes, water 
will stand on flat low land rather than run off. 
On that account much of the water that falls as 
rain soaks into the ground, filling it so full of 
water that it is like a wet sponge. Such soil is 
too wet to use for crops. The next picture 
should suggest a way in which the people rid 
their land of some of this water. (5) What is 
the way? (10) 

As many of you know, water is pumped by 
giant windmills. There are eight of these wind- 
mills in the small piece of country shown in 
this picture. Notice the great arms that reach 
out where winds can find them. As they turn, 
pumps are worked and water is pumped into 
canals which carry it to the rivers or to the sea. 
Look at the windmill nearest you in the pic- 
ture. Notice that to its right there is a narrow 
ditch filled with water. This is a drainage ditch. 
d-r-a-i-n-a-g-e. Beyond this drainage ditch are 
the flat, low fields. Do you all find the wind- 
mill, the ditch filled with water, and the low 
fields? The windmill is on a dike. Do you 
notice the white road that runs along the dike 
connecting the first windmill with the other 
two that you see in the distance? The dike is 
a wall that has been built around the land that 
is to be kept drained. To the left of the dike 
is a broader waterway or canal into which the 
water is pumped. Do you find this canal? 

The low fields are crossed by many small 
drainage ditches. You can see some of these 
ditches in the fields nearest you. You can see 
them even better in the field near the upper 
left-hand corner of the picture. Do you all find 
these small ditches? The water that soaks into 
the ground drains into the ditches. It runs from 
these ditches into larger ones and finally into 
the large one next the dike. The windmills are 
always busy pumping this water and lifting it 
over the dike into the canal on the other side. 


Do you remember how hard people worked 
putting water onto their fields and gardens in 
Egypt? Here they work equally hard to take 
water off the land. Find other dikes, drainage 
ditches, and canals in this picture. (5) 

The next picture shows one of the ways the 
lowlands are used. (5) What is it? (5) Did 
you say as pasture land for dairy cows? Dairy 
herds are as important in the life of the low. 
land farmers as they are in the life of the herds. 
men in the high Alps. 

Why should these lowlands be good for dairy 
cows? (10) How many thought that these 
low wet lands would be good for grass, and 
that grass furnishes an excellent food for dairy 
herds? These low wet lands have such a thick, 
green carpet of grass that cows find plenty to 
eat. No matter when you visit a low country 
farm, you always find the cows in green pas- 
tures. If you visited Switzerland in May, where 
would you find the cattle? (5) If you visited 
Switzerland in July, where would you find 
them? (5) In the Netherlands, May pastures 
in one place and summer pastures in another 
are unknown; the same pastures are used 
throughout the year. Even in winter, cattle are 
often out of doors. What does this year-round 
use of pastures suggest concerning the grass? 
(5) There must be plenty of it and it must be 
constantly growing. Lands too wet for other 
crops can be good grass lands. Grass as grass, 
however, has little value. But turned into milk 
by the dairy cow, it becomes a product of im- 
portance. 

Notice the drainage ditch that crosses the 
pasture lands. In the distance is a windmill. 
What work does it do? (5) The cows do not 
cross the drainage ditches. On that account 
these broad low fields have no fences. The 
wooden bars that you find in the lower left- 
hand corner of the picture may look like a 
fence, but they are really gates placed there to 
keep cattle from wandering. How does the 
picture suggest that the farmer can care for his 
dairy cows and their milk without having to 
go far from home? (5) How many of you 
noticed the farm house and the barn among 
the trees close to the pasture land? Often the 
milking is done in the pasture and the milk is 
carried in large pails to the nearby house. 

Dairy herds and milk are not the only 
products from low wet lands. The next picture 
shows still another product raised on low land 
farms. (5) What product is it? (5) You did 
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not find hay as a product in Egypt. Can you 
tell why? (10) How many remembered that 
the lands along the Nile were dry and on that 
account poor grass lands? 

In this picture the loads of hay are much 
larger than the ones you saw in Switzerland. 
Can you suggest why the Swiss farmers had 
much smaller loads? (10) How many re- 
member that the grass in Switzerland grew in 
small patches on the steep, rocky mountain 
sides? Do you recall how carefully the Swiss 
gathered this grass and how hard they worked 
to get it to their barns in the village? In the 
Netherlands, grass is the only crop possible on 
many of the wet low lands. These low lands are 
easy places in which to harvest the crop. After 
the grass is cut, it is dried or cured. In dried 
form it is known as hay. As hay it can be stored 
and used during the winter or at any time that 
it is needed. In this picture you find one way 
in which the hay crop moves in this lowland 
country. What is the way? (5) The boats are 
so broad and low that they are easily loaded. 
The broad brick dike makes a very convenient 
place for boats to tie up to while being loaded. 
What will carry these boats through the water 
when they are ready to leave? (5) For what 
other purpose have you found the people of the 
Netherlands using the wind? (3) What do sail- 
boats and windmills suggest concerning the 
winds of this lowland country? (5) Did you 
think that sails and windmills suggest winds 
that can be relied upon? In the lowlands there 
is nothing to shut the wind out. On that 


account it can be used to help man with his 
work, 


Can you suggest reasons: (a) Why fields 
must be drained? (b) Why fields are without 
fences? (c) Why dairy farming is an important 
work? (d) Why the farmers of the Netherlands 
keep many dairy cows in the same pasture 
without having to move them from place to 
place? 

In ConcLusIon 

Since September, 1930, the radio geography 
lesson has been broadcast once each week. At 
first only a few schools which volunteered 
could be accommodated, while at present 
more than 115 elementary schools and 6,000 
children are in the radio geography classes. 
These lessons have been entirely experi- 
mental, but they have clearly proved their 
value. A geography course of study may 
embody the most modern subject matter, 
and may be administered with the most 
approved technique of the old style general 
supervision, and yet fail to function with 
children. These experiments have demon- 
strated how the radio lesson brings to ele- 
mentary geography a definite guidance in the 
modern technique; it aids in the pointed use 
of pictures, maps, and slides, and it puts the 
course of study into active operation in the 
classroom. 








ADMINISTERING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EXCURSIONS 





Jutrus Dornsxvt, JR. 


Alderwood Manor, Washington 


For years administrators (as well as edu- 
cators) have been told that education is life, 
that the best learning comes about as a 
result of living. Yet somehow when they 
assume the responsibility for guiding pupils 
in their schools, these same administrators 
forget not only their terminology but also 
their philosophy, and proceed to allow their 
staff to teach as it was taught. On the basis 
of learning through experiencing, the pro- 
gressive elementary principal will recognize 
the value of educational excursions and will 
judiciously encourage them. He should also 
consider carefully certain fundamentals in 
working with his faculty to guide a success- 
ful excursion program as an integral part of 
the curriculum. 


Types oF TRIPS 


Elementary schools in general will have 
no opportunity to conduct an excursion last- 
ing more than one school day. To a large 
extent the community and its hinterland 
determine the kinds of excursions which will 
be feasible and profitable. A suggestive list 
of suitable elementary school explorations 
includes: farms of various kinds; municipal 
and public utilities such as the fire depart- 
ment, the water supply system, the power 
plant, the telephone exchange, the airport; 
governmental functions such as the naturali- 
zation courts; community industries; the 
cultural centers, which include museums, 
libraries, concerts; higher schools; and civic 
enterprises of which automobile shows and 
fairs of various kinds are good examples. 


In working with the curriculum com- 
mittee of his school and with individual 
teachers, the principal must be able to assist 
in enriching units of work or areas of in- 
terest by knowing definitely the excursion 
opportunities of his community. A card 
index file giving the name, address, and tele- 
phone number of the institution which may 
be a worthwhile place to visit will be a good 
addition to the principal’s reference files. 
Other information to be entered on these 
cards would be the name of the person to see 
or call about making arrangements, and a 
brief outline of what there is to be seen. 


PLANNING ExcurRSIONsS 


Preparation of the soundest kind is neces- 
sary for a successful excursion. In order to be 
of value, an excursion must either have a 
definite purpose growing out of work done 
by the pupils or it must be laying the foun- 
dation for work to be accomplished. Every 
principal will insist that one of these two 
phases be present. He should be ready to help 
the instructor with suggestions as to what 
steps are necessary in planning the trip. 
Finally, a complete check of all details by 
the principal would not be amiss for the 
first few excursions. 

Principal backing assured, what can the 
teacher do? As with other teaching, the 
proper pupil motivation cannot be over- 
emphasized. Members of the excursion must 
participate actively. Each individual will be 
armed with one or two questions to ask the 
guide or workers or to which he can find 
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the answer by close observation. Maps, 
charts, notebooks, preliminary reading and 
discussions—all these have a place in setting 
the stage. 

Pupil planning should be effectively en- 
couraged by the teacher. In doing this, the 
child’s point of view will not be so easily lost. 
Properly approached, youngsters will be 
ready to suggest their own code of conduct 
while out of the building regarding behavior, 
safety, the asking of questions, and, possibly, 
the collection of specimens. The last point 
needs attention especially on nature study 
expeditions. 

Who will go and who reluctantly will 
have to remain at school may be a vexing 
problem. It is not always possible or practical 
to take a whole class. If an excursion pro- 
gram for the entire year has been planned 
in advance, it is often advisable to divide the 
class in such a way that each child has at 
least one opportunity to go exploring, prefer- 
ably along a line of particular interest, dur- 
ing the term. Those that must remain at 
school may write questions to ask fellow 
pupils who did go or prepare topics related 
to the subject of the excursion which will 
not duplicate other effort.” 

It is well to integrate any trip with good 
hygienic practices, such as sufficient and 
clean clothing, breakfast in the morning 
before leaving for school, and a good, whole- 
some lunch if the noon hour is to be spent 
away from school. It is further suggested 
that all pupils be dismissed from school 
after the excursion and not while en route 
even if the means of transportation should 
be passing a pupil’s home.” 

Plans should include kodaks and cameras, 
as excursions provide excellent opportunities 
for related work, such as picture developing 
and printing in industrial arts. Pictures will 


add to the re-enjoyment of the occasion. 
With younger children the teacher may act 
as photographer. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation, when needed, is another 
problem which will often require active 
assistance from the principal. If the school 
district owns buses, the principal will have 
to make arrangements with the superin- 
tendent of schools or the officer in charge of 
pupil transportation to have the necessary 
facilities available at a given time on the 
date scheduled for the trip. An early reser- 
vation, with a check shortly before the event, 
will often save disappointment. The same 
procedure would be followed for a chartered 
bus. If street cars or regular bus services are 
to be used, it will be well for the principal 
to know the schedule and routing. Liability 
laws of the state must be carefully checked 
and complied with. 

In all cases it will be wise to secure written 
consent for traveling from the parents of the 
children involved. This should be on a form 
prepared by the office and checked by the 
principal or one of his administrative assist- 
ants before the pupils are allowed to leave. 
Children should either bring from home 
their money for fares or earn it codperatively 
with a candy sale or some such venture. If, 
for some reason, the latter idea is not prac- 
tical, it may be necessary for the teacher to 
consult with the principal as to what means 
to use for providing children of needy fam- 
ilies with the necessary fare. Perhaps the 
P.-T.A. may be willing to assist indigent cases 
or may even finance the complete year’s pro- 
gram. It is suggested by one writer® that the 
money for the first half of the trip be cared 
for by the child so that he may experience 
the paying of the fare. In order to avoid any 


2 pangenee Brumbaugh, ‘How to Conduct an Excursion.” The Instructor, Volume 44, September 1935, pp. 28 ff. 
td. 


®Elga M. Shearer, “Extending Experiences Through Excursions.” 


Volume 4, August 1935, pp. 33-36. 


California Journal of Elementary Education, 
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chance of misappropriation of funds while 
exploring, it is further suggested that the 
teacher act as keeper of the return fares 
until the time of departure. 

Willing parents can be used both as pro- 
viders of transportation and as assistants to 
the teacher guiding the excursion. In order 
to save time and trouble, if the school is of 
any size, the principal will maintain a card 
index of parents who are suitable emo- 
tionally, intellectually, and otherwise to act as 
guides for each child grouping in his build- 
ing. Telephone numbers and other pertinent 
data will be put on these cards. Parents who 
have acted as guides or who have provided 
transportation will usually be intelligent in- 
terpreters of what the school is attempting to 
do. Properly conducted excursions where 
parents assist will help build good will in the 
community. One writer* on this phase ad- 
vises that private cars be used as much as 
possible in order to obtain community par- 
ticipation in school affairs. Caution here 
again dictates a good understanding of 
liability laws. 


PreLiminary Excursions 


In order that the excursion may be justi- 
fiable from an educational point of view, the 
principal will insist that a careful preliminary 
survey be made by the teacher who will be 
in charge. All stages of the trip should be 
checked carefully for pupil safety. This in- 
cludes transportation. Restroom facilities 
must be located and inspected, and definite 
periods should be provided in the itinerary 
for their use. Oftentimes it is highly de- 
sirable to have one or more pupils participate 
in the preliminary inspection. 

Where a guide working for the enterprise 
to be visited is used, it is well for the teacher 
to check up on his personality and ability to 
conduct child groups. The teacher might 
even follow the guide over the entire route 


4 Eloise Ryan, “Out of the Classroom into Life.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, 


National Education Association, 1934, pp. 278-283. 


while he gives his explanations. This wil 
enable the instructor to find how many 
pupils can comfortably be accommodated 
and also whether the guide will give a clear 
adequate presentation. Good educational 
practice dictates that one idea or sever 
related ideas be undertaken at one time. Any 
attempt to crowd with materials and tim 
will result in confusion and poor outcomes, 
The best place to check on this is during the 
preliminary excursion. 


TAKING THE TRIP 


If well planned, the excursion will go 
smoothly and will be an enjoyable learning 
situation for the children and for teacher 
and parent guides. An occasional summary 
at a strategic point by the teacher will help to 
fix in the explorers’ minds certain pertinent 
ideas. No signs of hurry should manifest 
themselves. The teacher should make certain 
that young photographers have adequate 
opportunities to practice their magic. “Leave 
promptly when you are through” may seem 
like a bromide, but if this advice is not fol- 
lowed, an otherwise perfect outing may be 
spoiled. If the trip is of great length and if 
the children are being transported in a group 
in a school or chartered bus, community 
singing will help to while the miles away. 


EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES 


In order to gain a good concept of the 
value of the excursion just carried out, and 
in order to be able to plan intelligently for 
other trips, the principal and teacher again 
combine efforts as much as possible to help 
the pupils appraise their findings. These 
evaluations may take the form of written or 
oral reports with opportunities for questions 
from the audience, especially if all did not 
go. Dramatic skits or reénactments of certain 
phases will prove to be interesting variations. 
A display of notebooks, scrapbooks, and 
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other materials collected in some central 
location of the school is another possibility. 
If the photographers functioned, they should 
have an opportunity for a picture talk and, 
perhaps, an exhibit. The illustrator or the 
cartoonist, too, can display his work. 

To interpret propaganda often encoun- 
tered in public utility plants and other in- 
dustries, children may well be trained early 
to recognize it. An ivory tower attitude, even 
if possible in this modern world, will lead 
only to disillusionment. If the teacher has 
made a proper preliminary inspection, the 
danger of obviously gross and definitely 
harmful propaganda will be avoided. Part of 
the pupil evaluation will include a discus- 
sion of any attempt at indoctrination on the 
part of the host. If several similar industries 
welcome school visitors, the choice of the 
plant to be explored may be made by putting 
the matter squarely before the several com- 
panies. They may be asked to agree among 
themselves on a schedule for school excur- 
sions. Sometimes a manufacturer’s council 
or good-will group takes care of this. 

If the principal and his staff feel that it 
will be worth while, the above mentioned 
outcomes or part of them may be presented 
in an all-school assembly to which parents 
may be invited. Letters of thanks to those 
who assisted in planning and executing the 
trip will furnish opportunities for expressing 
appreciation while further integrating the 
trip with writing and English. Nor should 
the chance for expression through the school 
or class paper or magazine be overlooked. 
The principal will give the necessary details 
for a good story to the local newspaper. 


Recorps 


To avoid duplication of excursions in 
years to come, by the same pupils, a system 
of records for filing in the principal’s office 
cannot be too strongly recommended. On 
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individual cards would be recorded such in- 
formation as the date of the excursion, the 
names of the guides, means of transportation 
used, what was seen, the objectives, tech- 
niques employed, and a short statement, 
either by the principal or the teacher, of the 
outcomes. 

These educational adventures, it is hoped, 
will assist materially in bringing about a 
partial fulfillment of an educational philos- 
ophy which holds that life and education do 
have a great deal in common. 
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THE DISCUSSION METHOD IN TEACHING 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


C. A. Harper 


Associate Professor of Social Science, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Of all the modern techniques of teach- 
ing the social studies, the discussion tech- 
nique appears at the present time to offer 
the greatest possibilities. The unit method, 
the laboratory procedure, the contract plan, 
and the socialized recitation, all are fore- 
runners of the discussion method, and all 
are more or less incorporated in its applica- 
tion. 

The unit method gives us the funda- 
mental organization of the materials to be 
handled. It gives us the idea of dealing with 
wholes, and the possibility of keeping on the 
right track by knowing the plan of the 
woods and avoiding being lost among the 
trees. It also gives us a basic appreciation of 
the nature of subject matter. In the applica- 
tion of nearly any modern technique we are 
in danger of forgetting that subject matter 
fields have distinct viewpoints and distinct 
contributions which are implied in the fun- 
damental nature of the different areas of 
human experience. The unit method does 
this by pointing out that there are different 
approaches and different things to be gained 
by units in different fields of subject matter. 

The laboratory method is one of the an- 
cestors of the discussion method because it 
has given us the concept of the classroom 
as a place where things are done, materials 
are used, and books are consulted. It has 
been the most potent influence in eliminat- 
ing that artificial pupil-teacher relationship 
of the old-fashioned recitation period. It has 
suggested that if the individual or the group 
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feels that anything should be done, there is 
no better time to do it than right now and 
right at this place. 

The contract plan, of course, is very 
largely the laboratory procedure with just a 
little different slant. It has added to our 
discussion procedure the idea of individual 
responsibility and the necessity of some plan 
for both the teacher and the pupil to check 
the progressive achievement of the pupil. 
Its idea has been of paramount importance 
in bringing any sort of socialized procedure 
down to the realm of definite tasks. The 
contract has given a more or less business- 
like atmosphere to our teaching that brings 
us nearer in spirit to the machine shop or the 
general office of the industrial concern. It 
has gotten us away from our cultural aloof- 
ness and the time-wasting tactics of a leisure 
class procedure. 

Naturally the immediate ancestor of the 
discussion method is our old friend the 
socialized recitation. The socialized recita- 
tion emphasized the importance of getting 
the pupil to express himself, and the im- 
portance of keeping the teacher from ex- 
pressing himself too much and too often. It 
also gave a certain prominence to the im- 
portance of group planning. All this was 
good, and quite the same thing as we em- 
phasize in the discussion technique. In fact, 
the discussion technique is in most respects 
merely a refinement or modification of the 
better procedures practiced under the name 
of the socialized recitation. However, it 
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attempts to avoid the faults of the average 
type of socialized recitation; that is, the 
socialized recitation meant too often mere 
garrulousness and wasted time. The main 
idea seemed in many instances to be for the 
pupils to talk as much as possible while they 
were saying as little as possible. Another 
weakness of the socialized recitation that 
was frequently apparent was that it necessi- 
tated too much machinery behind the stage; 
it was too difficult to keep things moving by 
pupil planning through committees. There 
was too much juggling and prodding on the 
part of the teacher in order to make things 

move. There was too big a tendency to let a 
very few of the brighter and more codpera- 

tive children run off with the whole show. 

Now the discussion technique attempts to 
combine the strong points of the foregoing 
procedures into a type of method that more 
nearly approximates the best democratic pro- 
cedure which society has developed for 
group codperation. The idea is to develop the 
most logical and natural process by which 
a group of equals proceeds to accomplish 
some purpose. Planning is necessary, of 
course; there are various things to be talked 
over in large groups and in smaller com- 
mittees; and there are things to be done. The 
main idea is that the children are to educate 
each other with the help of the best available 
materials and the guidance of a well-trained 
teacher. The research idea is a very essential 
part of the plan. There is a considerable em- 
phasis upon finding the evidence and upon 
developing the skills of truth seeking and 
truth filtering. There is also a direct use of 
the classroom as a work shop, and due 
emphasis upon varied types of activity. 

The distinguishing trait of the discussion 
technique is, of course, the importance placed 
upon discussion. If there is any one field of 
activity which must be developed in our 
public life, it is this very field of discussion. 
Efficiency in participation in various types 
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of discussion groups is perhaps the most 
fundamental preparation in citizenship that 
the school can hope to accomplish. Demo- 
cratic living calls for a wide variety of dis- 
cussion group techniques, ranging all the 
way from the family dinner table discussion 
to a meeting of the Congress of the United 
States. We have forums, panels, committees, 
clubs, conventions, conferences, interviews, 
public relations programs, and a thousand 
and one other types of organization based 
upon discussion. 

There is nothing new about using discus- 
sion in the classroom, yet there come dis- 
tinctly new outcomes when we begin to 
think seriously of the techniques of discus- 
sion and how they contribute to citizenship 
and individual development. To get a good 
start at this realization, let the teacher list 
the skills imperatively needed in a democracy 
which may be gained by the right kind of 
participation in various types of discussion 
groups. Let her next list the attitudes which 
may be developed or improved by the give 
and take involved in the clash of equals 
trying to arrive at a group conclusion. Let 
her also plan in some detail a scheme for 
noting the progress of individual pupils in 
their acquisition of these skills and attitudes. 
Let her note how easy it is to observe prac- 
tically all her pupils every day, and to apply 
all of her knowledge of child psychology to 
each individual’s problems. That is, she can 
do this if the daily procedure goes forward 
through simultaneous discussions in a num- 
ber of small groups. 

In place of so much “chalk and talk,” let 
us give the children a hearing—which re- 
minds us of the importance of hearings. The 
apathy of the American citizen is notoriously 
appalling. He rarely makes his complaints 
audible, even when he is conscious of having 
any complaints. The schools must give more 
practice in the art of complaining. If abuses 
are present, citizens in large or small groups 
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should demand a hearing. Those in authority 
will seldom refuse this request, and it some- 
times has a great deal of effect in remedying 
the existing situation. Conducting a hearing 
is a type of discussion skill which should be 
developed in the social studies program. If 
the bus service is unsatisfactory, or the 
assembly period is dull, or the cafeteria is 
poorly managed, or the school paper is not 
the voice of the students, if the city fathers 
are careless of the recreational needs of the 
pupils—in short, if the students feel that 
there is anything in their school situation 
which needs correction, let them learn how 
to present their case. 

Then, again, there is something in this 
business of assimilation or arriving at under- 
standings which can best be accomplished by 
the presentation and defense of material. 
When do understandings become the real 
mental property or equipment of the pupil? 
I should say when he has sought his evi- 
dence, weighed it, organized it, presented it, 
explained it, and defended it. Then and then 
only it leaves its impression—it really belongs 
to the pupil. He may now say, even after the 
lapse of years, “I worked through that once, 
and my impressions are thus and so. Though 
I have forgotten most of the supporting evi- 
dence, I remember that evidence did exist 
and that I used it, and I can, if necessary, 
find the facts again. This understanding is 
subject to modification when new evidence 
is shown but, nevertheless, I feel that this 
impression is really mine and I know how 
I arrived at it.” 

Integration takes place within the child 
and doesn’t indicate something that the cur- 
riculum maker does to the subject matter. 
The child integrates various types of infor- 
mation and experience by using his total 
mental resources in arranging, presenting, 
and defending a position or generalization 
within a discussion group. We are all very 
fond of saying, “Never talk unless you have 
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something to say.” This is splendid advic. 
but we should also realize that you will neve; 
have much to say unless you talk, and yoy 
won't be of very great influence or help to 
your fellow men unless you do learn to talk 
things over with them. Discussion js , 
stimulator of ideas. New conceptions and 
new realizations often dawn suddenly into 
our consciousness when we are talking 
things over with other folks. 

Let us describe the procedure in a sopho- 
more high school group faced with that 
almost impossible course called World His. 
tory. The emphasis is on civilization devel. 
opment and there must be very large units 
taken in order to cover the ground in the 
required time. Let us say that the first four 
units are: Primitive Man’s First Steps in 
Civilization, the Contribution of the Ancient 
Oriental Empires, Greek Civilization, and 
Roman Civilization. Some preparation has 
been made by the general discussion of the 
meaning of a civilization pattern; the pupils 
have been led to see that you cannot under- 
stand a people by looking merely at one 
phase of their life, isolated from the whole 
complex of their culture. Let us drop in on 
the class when they are making the attack 
upon the second unit of the course. They 
have looked at all the pictures available on 
the life of ancient Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Persia. They have seen the film put out 
by the Oriental Institute, entitled “The 
Human Adventure.” At this stage the stu- 
dents are divided into four groups. One 
group is given Egypt, the second Assyria, 
the third Babylonia, and the fourth Persia. 
Now each group attacks its particular em- 
pire. They make plans, seek materials, take 
notes, and talk things over for a series of 
days. They work out a plan of presentation 
of their conclusions and decide how to make 
it vital and interesting. 

The next stage is for each group to give a 
panel discussion before the rest of the class. 
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The panel discussion is apparently a very 
informal thing, and yet two considerations 
make it not exactly what it seems to be. In 
the first place, although the panel members 
are apparently merely talking among them- 
selves, yet in reality they are talking to an 
audience. The audience must be kept in 
mind in everything that isfsaid. Especially, 
the audience must be sure to hear what is 
sid. In the next place, the discussion, while 
apparently unplanned, must to a certain 
extent be predetermined so that things will 
move along and time will not be wasted. 
After each group has presented its panel dis- 
cussion, new discussion groups are consti- 
tuted by having one or two representatives 
from each meet with representatives from all 
of the others. This second division of the class 
allows each student to present his materials in 
amore intimate manner than could be done 
either by the panel or by an individual speak- 
ing to the whole class. All outlines, charts, 
pictures, and maps are exhibited and ex- 
plained for each civilization in turn. 

The next step is perhaps a series of floor 
talks by individuals, or a class oral quiz on 
each topic, conducted by students, or perhaps 
a debate on the relative achievements and 
merits of the different types of civilization. 
After the process gets well started, the teacher 
circulates freely from group to group, sitting 
in on discussion after discussion. She makes 
suggestions and occasionally contributes, but 
tries hard not to say anything that could 
possibly be said by one of the pupils. The 
greatest part of her time is taken up with 
the observation of the growth and problems 
of individuals. It is quite possible that in a 
single period of forty minutes she may be 
able to hear and observe in action every one 
of her twenty to thirty students. Undoubtedly 
at the end of the semester she will feel that 
she knows a great deal about the ability and 
social and mental characteristics of each of 
her charges. 
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Throughout the process there is a great 
deal of emphasis placed upon improving the 
techniques which enable the group to get 
things accomplished, and each individual 
to make his fullest contribution. The pupils 
are made conscious that they are developing 
certain skills which are as necessary to group 
success as the skills acquired by each in- 
dividual football player are to the success of 
his team. They realize that they are not just 
aimlessly talking and that a great deal must 
be done in preparation for and in connection 
with discussion. The pupils are also directed 
and stimulated in the matter of development 
of new and important attitudes. They prob- 
ably enter the situation with little respect for 
their own ability or for the abilities of their 
classmates. Most of them are entirely lacking 
in initiative and self-reliance and are patheti- 
cally dependent upon the teacher. In short, 
they are the products of our teacher-domi- 
nating, spoon-feeding, traditional classroom 
practices. The teacher is very certain that 
these skills and attitudes are to be considered 
of as much importance as the understand- 
ings. In estimating the work of each pupil 
she tests for and keeps records of progress 
in these lines, just as she does in terms of 
growth in subject matter. She expects that 
each pupil at the end of the course will have 
as much information as he would have if he 
were carefully drilled on assigned textbook 
materials, but she expects that there will be a 
wider range of information. 

She will see also that each pupil has a 
much clearer realization of the significance 
of the factual material over which he has 
control. The teacher will expect the pupils to 
know as much about the civilization of the 
ancient empires as they would have known 
under the older procedure, but in addition 
she will expect much more important results 
in terms of mind-sets and abilities in the 
accomplishment of purposes connected with 
man’s relationship to his fellowmen. 











THE TEXTBOOK, A GREAT AMERICAN 
ACHIEVEMENT—TO BE MEMORIZED, TO 
BE DISCARDED, OR TO BE CONSULTED? 


Dorau M. HeErrIncTon 


Supervisor of Elementary Student Teaching, Hampton Institute, Virginia 


“You have raised some interesting ques- 
tions,” said a student-teacher to her sixth- 
grade class as she was drawing to a close 
the first lesson on a unit of work, “What 
Are the Different Uses of Farm Lands in 
the United States?” Have you any sugges- 
tions as to how we might find answers to 
your questions? 

“Talk with someone who knows a lot 
about farming,” promptly replied a boy. 

“Look at the pictures and ask the li- 
brarian if she has any books or things on 
farming,” said another child. 

“Perhaps,” suggested the third, “we 
could go down to the Horticultural Depart- 
ment and Mr. Higginbotham would show 
us how they raise the vegetables, or maybe 
we could go to Shellbanks Farm to see the 
dairy.” 

“Those are all good suggestions,” said 
the student-teacher. 


All the ways suggested by these sixth- 
grade children, and many other ways they 
mentioned later, are highly desirable to help 
develop attitudes toward and an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of our present-day 
society. But it is significant to note that 
among the very excellent suggestions made 
by the children there was no suggestion 
whatever that they use their textbook to 
help them answer their questions. Yet each 
child at the time had in his desk a copy of 
the Atwood-Thomas text, The United 
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States Among Nations, which has a chapter 
on “Uses of the Farm Lands.” More sig. 
nificant still is the fact that the student. 
teacher asked no questions to draw this sug. 
gestion from the children. 

But why should we be surprised? Had 
not the student been taught that she was to 
teach children, not the textbook? This 
raises the question: Are we not getting too 
far away from the Great American 
Achievement, the Texbook? In our praise. 
worthy attempt to change the emphasis 
from the textbook as something to be 
learned to something to be consulted, have 
not we given our student-teachers the idea 
that a textbook is old-fashioned and unnec- 
essary? Is not there danger, in other words, 
that the baby is being thrown out with the 
bath? 

Every community has many available in- 
structional materials, some, of course, richer 
than others, and all somewhat different. If 
the children are to engage in desirable or 
necessary present-day experiences, they must 
make use of many ways of getting infor- 
mation. Some of the students are really 
clever in directing the children’s thinking 
along lines of getting help from many 
sources. 

In general, however, the student-teachers 
seem to divide themselves into two groups: 
Either they use many available helps from 
the community, the library, free materials, 
etc., but forget entirely that they can find 
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help from the textbooks which the children 

have in their desks; or, they go to the other 

extreme and can think of nothing to do ex- 
cept to have the children learn the textbook. 

How to develop in the prospective 
teachers the ability to use the textbook in 
carrying through a social curriculum based 
upon experiences of children seems to be 
one of the problems of teacher-training. 
Probably the present attitude is a reaction 
against the exclusive use of the textbook as 
instructional material. Not for one moment 
would we have the students think that any 
single volume can give all the materials on 
a given subject; but, since textbooks are 
still widely used, somehow the student- 
teachers must try to strike a happy medium 
between the two extremes. They must learn 
that, in addition to all of the helps they can 
get from other books, people, objects, etc., 
the good textbook still remains a most help- 
ful reference book for the children. The 
textbook is always available. A good text 
is well-indexed and easy to consult, but best 
of all it is well-graded in vocabulary and 
does not handicap the young learner by 
presenting reading difficulties. We recog- 
nize the fact that much still needs to be 
done in the writing of textbooks before they 
will measure up generally to the child’s 
own criteria of a good text, namely, “as in- 
teresting as a story book.” Textbooks are 
getting better all the time, however. 

As a supervisor of elementary student- 
teaching, I found that asking my student- 
teachers to compile instances from observa- 
tions made in the George P. Phenix Train- 
ing School here at Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, helped them to see how a good staff- 
teacher does lead her pupils to consult the 
textbook as a reference book. We recog- 
nized that in making this compilation the 
question was not, “Should each child have a 
basal text?” but, “If he is given a basal text, 
what use should be made of it?” In each 


case the child and his needs or interests, not 
the textbook, was the starting point. 


The illustrations were as follows: 


1. Very early in the school year a little pre- 
primary child went to her teacher much 
elated. “Here, Miss Lewis, is a book that will 
help us find out about ‘Pets.’” It is true the 
child was looking at the pictures, but at that 
early stage she had made the thrilling dis- 
covery that her primer could be consulted to 
help her find out things. 

2. “How does the weather man know what 
the weather is going to be?” asked a fifth- 
grade child. The teacher immediately caught 
the clue. Their geography textbook, United 
States Among Nations, pp. 68-69, was con- 
sulted. So keen did the interest become that 
the children worked out a rather extensive 
unit of work on “Weather.” 

3. “Why do people have to pay income 
taxes?” asked a seventh-grade boy at the time 
people were filling out income blanks and the 
children were reading about income taxes in 
their Weekly News Readers. They found 
that their arithmetic textbook, Smith, Luse 
and Moss, The Problem and Practice Arith- 
metic, Advanced Book, contained a chapter 
on “The National Government Income.” 

4. Another time the seventh-graders had 
been studying “Transportation.” Someone 
brought out the idea that not only do people 
travel and goods travel, but money travels 
also. That was an interesting idea—money 
travels. Again the children found that their 
arithmetic textbook contained a chapter, 
“How Money Is Sent,” which proved a very 
helpful reference to consult. 

5. Last year the fourth-grade children, by 
means of their daily newspaper, their Weekly 
News Readers, and conversations, became 
much interested in the many floods through- 
out the United States. As they read these 
papers they referred to their geographies in 
order to locate the places mentioned and to 
try to discover the causes of the floods. Later, 
when the children were asked to locate the 
flood areas on individual maps, it was not a 
map test for them; it was an absorbing 
activity. 


Many other illustrations were compiled, 
especially in the lower and intermediate 
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grades, where the psychological rather than 
the logical approach to new content is used 
almost entirely. 

In conclusion, we hope that our student- 
teachers will never lose sight of the fact 
that it is the children, not books, that they 
are teaching; that the basal textbook is not 
something to be memorized as an end in 
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itself, neither is it to be discarded as some. 
thing old-fashioned. We hope that they 
will not take an extreme point of view by 
will remember that, along with other jp. 
structional materials that are of help both to 
the children and to the teacher in working 
out their activities, the textbook is a good 
reference book to be consulted. 


THE CLUB PROGRAM 


SMITH 


Bethel College, Newton, Kansas 


In the extra-curricular activity program 
there are some clubs that early in the school 
year manifest disintegrating qualities which, 
if remedied in time, would save the life of 
the organization and would also prevent 
wasteful practices among groups of individ- 
uals in school, home, and community. 

Without going into the details of the tech- 
nique devised by the writer for the rating 
and ranking of clubs, their officers, sponsors, 
programs and projects, much help may be 
obtained from merely subjective estimates of 
those who are a part of the club program. 
Checklists of qualities indicating the charac- 
ter of clubs, their members and leaders, have 
been found to give a satisfactory picture of 
an activity program as it exists, also to indi- 
cate danger signals of disintegration if such 
were present. 

For the discovery of negative qualities in 
a club’s program, checklists will here be pre- 
sented which indicate the positive character- 
istics of a healthy, flourishing club validated 
in the writer’s five-year study of high school 
clubs. These lists may be mimeographed and 
given to the members of all the clubs near 
the beginning and the close of each semester. 
The members may give their estimates of 
the presence or absence of the characteristics 
or considerations enumerated, according to 
their best knowledge and judgment. 


I, CHeEckiist on CLuB MEMBERs 
Yes No 
1. Do you like this club? ‘he 
2. Do the members respect the 
club president? 
3. Do the members respect one 
another? 
4. Is the club businesslike? 
5. Is there growth in knowl- 
edge? 
6. Is there growth in leader- 
ship? 
7. Is there provision for indi- 
vidual differences? 
8. Does the club help you to 
develop desirable character? 
9. Does the club help you de- 
velop skills? 
Does the club help you with 
your class work? 
Does the club help you in 
your home? 
Does the club help your 
school ? 
Does the club work help 
your community? 
Is the club democratic? 
Is the president satisfactory? 
Is the sponsor satisfactory? 
Do the members codperate 
in the club’s work? 


10. 
II. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


If the tendency of the club is toward life 
and health in all the above enumerated 
characteristics, then at least 75 per cent of 
the membership should have a positive an- 
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swer for approximately all of the questions. 
When less than 75 per cent of the club mem- 
bership give positive answers to any ques- 
tion, then that question may be indicative of 
danger to the health of the club. It should 
receive special attention, the particular situ- 
ation should be diagnosed, remedies applied, 
and follow-up checks made. 


When signs of disintegration or unwhole- 
someness in this checklist are noted, such 
further questions may be asked as: Why do 
so many of the pupils fail to attend the meet- 
ings of this club? Why do they not take part 
in the program? How competent are the 
oficers and sponsor? How can greater va- 
riety in the program be achieved? How can 
desirable qualities of leadership be developed 
in the officers? Why is there not a greater 
variety of projects? 

In like manner, as in the case of the club, 
the health of the student leadership may 
be estimated. 


I]. CHEcKList oN CLUB PRESIDENTS 
Yes No 
1. Self-control (master of self, 
well-balanced ) 
. Judgment (common sense) 
. Fairness (impartiality) 
. Enthusiasm (zeal, pep) 
. Patience (perseverance, 
long-suffering ) 
. Courage (bravery, strength 
of convictions) 
. Reverence (respect of deity 
and humanity) 
8. Humility (modest, un- 
assuming ) 
g. Graciousness (kindness, 
sympathy, courtesy ) 
10. Alertness (ability to under- 
stand a situation quickly) 
11. Resourcefulness (ability to 
help in time of need) 
12. Progressiveness (willingness 
to grow, to change) 
13. Cheerfulness (in good 
spirits, happy outlook) 
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When at least 75 per cent of the club mem- 
bers fail to give a positive estimate of the 
president according to the enumerated char- 
acteristics of the checklist, then the director 
of club activities or the sponsor may call the 
president’s attention to his deficiencies in 
such a way as may lead to their immediate 
remedy. If, however, such is not the case, 
then more extensive instruction may be se- 
sured in a Leaders’ Class specially organized 
to give training and experience to officers of 
clubs. Many club leaders lack practical 
knowledge of the principles of management, 
and it is well for sponsors to make certain 
that the new presidents understand what is 
expected of them. Adults who are well 
versed in these principles, which are founded 
on common sense and experience, are apt to 
assume that everybody, including adolescent 
boys and girls, know these requirements. 
But leaders who use these principles effec- 
tively have had to learn them under com- 
petent instruction. A president rating low 
in judgment often tries to do everything 
himself rather than delegating responsibility 
to committees that are interested and cap- 
able of doing the work. He likewise often 
needs to be instructed in giving definite di- 
rections to those appointed to carry out spe- 
cial enterprises—as to the nature of the task, 
the allotted time, and the report of the work. 
He may remind the members of their objec- 
tives, of what they have achieved in the past, 
and may even encourage work on a difficult 
project by praising individuals for past vic- 
tories. He should show special courtesy to- 
ward members with a reputation for service, 
and should encourage all members to express 
themselves frankly for their own benefit as 
well as for that of the group, in the discovery 
of the best ways and means of accomplishing 
their work. Sometimes the club degenerates 
into aimlessness or mere social activities be- 
cause the president has failed to present to 
the club an interesting program of work for 
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his term of office. Or, because of lack of 
promptness, the members may become dis- 
interested and restless. The president in 
some sort of humorous speech, as he insists 
on being punctual and businesslike, may 
bring this failing to their attention; or he 
may arrange to make the first part of the 
meeting so attractive that the members will 
be loathe to miss it by arriving late. But if 
the president himself is habitually tardy and 
does not show improvement when his atten- 
tion is called to the fact, it is usually best to 
suggest that the club elect another president. 

Again, the health of the faculty leadership 
may be estimated by the club members. 


III. CuHEck ist on Sponsors 
Yes No 


1. Does the sponsor show in- 
terest in the club? 

2. Does the sponsor command 
the pupils’ respect? 

3. Does the sponsor permit 
pupils to lead? 

4- Does the sponsor act as 
guide when called upon? 

5. Does the sponsor know the 

subject matter of the club’s 

interest? 

Is the sponsor enthusiastic? 

Is the sponsor fair, 

unprejudiced ? 

Is the sponsor resourceful? 

Is the sponsor friendly, one 

with the students? 

to. Is the sponsor prompt at 
meetings? 


2 WD 


The rdle of the sponsor is very important, 
and no student activity is likely to achieve 
its higher possibilities unless the sponsor ap- 
preciates the value of the club’s program, de- 
velops enthusiasm in leadership, and feels in 
harmony with the activity program. In cases 
where less than 75 per cent of the club 
members give positive estimates of the con- 
siderations enumerated above as essential 
characteristics of a sponsor, the director of the 


activity program or the principal of th 
school may profitably discuss with th 
sponsor the students’ estimates on this 
checklist and indicate ways of improvemer 
or adjustment to a particular group. Some. 
times the shifting or interchanging of 
sponsors is a solution to the problem. [If 
however, the follow-up estimates on th 
checklist indicate that the sponsor is a misft 
in that situation, it is best to find a mor 
suitable leader for the club. A club sponsor 
must have a sympathetic understanding of 
adolescent nature, be able to be friendly in 
an informal association, keep in the back. 
ground as much as possible, guide and plan 
with the students in an unobtrusive way, 

The sponsor together with the member 
should early in the school year list possible 
projects that would benefit school, home, 
and community. At the end of each semester 
the director of activities, in company with 
the sponsors, may list the projects of all the 
clubs in the order of their importance to 
school and community. The rank of each 
project may be determined by the vote of 
the majority. 

Again, the sponsor together with the 
members must put much thought and study 
upon the club program if the club is to be 
kept in a healthy state. The program must 
be varied sometimes through having out- 
side speakers, special reports, music, jokes, 
local color, current events, debates, excur- 
sions, picnics, hikes. From time to time the 
club may feature public performances ot 
exhibits, or occasionally have impromptu 
meetings, with the president having a few 
things to do at the beginning, and then for 
variety’s sake, as well as to discover new 
talent, he may let the meeting take its course, 
with only now and then an evidence of his 
guiding hand. 

Finally, to discover further danger signals 
in the club program, it may be helpful for 
the director of activities and the club spon- 
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rs, at least once each semester, to compare 
their clubs with the following positive criteria 
which the writer found to be present in 
healthy, flourishing clubs: 


I. 


2. 


Clubs originated from a “felt need” 
within the school. 

Clubs dealing with subject matter were 
an outgrowth from the curriculum, and 
tended to return later to the curriculum 
to enrich it. 


. Clubs were initiated by the students, 


often with the help of teachers. 


. Clubs tended to rate high in interest 


for the pupils. 


. Sponsors in many instances were se- 


lected by the students and appointed by 
the administration. 


. Sponsors helped pupils plan their pro- 


grams and projects. 


. Officers were elected by popular vote; 


parliamentary procedure was followed 
in conducting meetings. 


. The administration always furnished 


suficient club equipment. 


. Subject-matter and religious clubs rated 


high in the factor of provision for in- 
dividual differences. 


. Clubs tended to be prompt in the open- 


ing and closing of meetings, and were 
generally businesslike. 


. Clubs offered rest and recreation. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


18. 
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The spirit of democracy tended to be 
present to a high degree. 

Projects tended to benefit the school and 
individuals participating. 

A chance was given to learn to do bet- 
ter those things students would be likely 
to do in life anyway. 

Opportunity was given to acquire 
knowledge and skills, particularly in 
the subject-matter, racial, and religious 
clubs. 


. Clubs offered experiences that tended 


to satisfy adolescent needs for sociability 
and freedom of expression. 


. Such clubs as the subject-matter, hobby, 


and religious clubs tended to assist 
members with their future vocational 
interests. 

The projects of the clubs, the clubs 
themselves, their officers and sponsors 
tended to rank high in the character- 
istics studied. 


Thus, a general picture of the trend of any 
particular club at any time may be obtained 
by use of the checklists on clubs, presidents, 
and sponsors, together with the rank of their 
projects. A further comparison of a club with 
the criteria of a healthy flourishing club will 
indicate additional danger signals, if there 


be such. 
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TAYLOR NATURE MUSEUM 

One day not long ago our Museum 
boasted a new visitor, a perfectly captivat- 
ing raccoon. The youngsters read to find 
out what he should eat. True to form, he 
did just as any respectable coon would do. 
Now one fine morning Mr. Coon was miss- 
ing from his usual haunt. The aquarium 
was in a sorry state, for “raccoons eat fish” 
and ours was no exception. If you don’t 
enjoy preparing fish, try a pet raccoon—he 
scales them beautifully. We wonder if the 
snakes and rats in the Museum really ap- 
preciate their fine cages—the mischievous 
imp who could have his midnight feast of 
fish just couldn’t pry their cases open. The 
sand table garden with newly planted 
beans, he accepted as a poor substitute, and 
what he didn’t do to an attractive Japa- 
nese Nature Exhibit! Muddy feet, old Rac- 
cie, are bad business, for keen-eyed sixth 
grade boys love to go stalking, and right to 
his lair they stalked him: a delightful niche 
in the supply cupboard. 

’*Twas a rare sight to watch those boys 
coax him out, inch by inch, with tasty 
cookies. Yes, we can learn much from 
books, but oh! how much more exciting to 
learn from Nature herself. 

“Bob’s life just isn’t worth living unless 
he may have some rats,” writes one mother. 
Parents, too, are happy to have joyful reac- 
tions from a day at school. 

And what fun it is to have those rats! 
Here, let’s say, is a rat that has a whole 
family of squirmy little red things. No 
teacher needs to caution her children about 
being quiet—they speak scarcely above a 
whisper. Day by day they feed the mother 
good healthful food. Still she guards her 
little ones from prying eyes until all at 
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once she begins to go in circles. One littl 
fellow, now all white with fur, comes rush. 
ing out of the nest. No sooner has she 
safely carried him back until she’s on her 
way for a second little minx who would 
awandering go. And so it is, hour after 
hour, until she faces grim reality. Her 
babies—ten of them—are grown up. 

“A snake’s tongue is a stinger.” 

“A toad gives warts.” 

Yes, you and I were raised on those ideas, 
How different today to see a youngster han- 
dling a good sized snake as he observes, 
“Oh, look—his tongue is forked. He’s using 
it as a feeler.” Or to stroke a toad gently 
and find no wart forthcoming, but to be 
able to understand how his color and rough 
skin help him to conceal himself in his 
habitat. There are such stories by the score. 
We believe because we actually see. 

All of this dates back to a day in Septem- 
ber when the Taylor Museum came into 
being—a day when thirty-six wide-eyed 
youngsters practically popped out of their 
skins when they learned they might use a 
vacant room for a school museum. Ex. 
hibits began to pour in—shells from Flor- 
ida, petrified wood from the West, a piece 
of beaver-gnawed wood, plants, birds’ nests, 
many dead monarch butterflies. Why s 
many? It was interesting to track that 
down and learn that they were probably 
the weaker ones of thousands which were 
migrating. There were wasp and hornet 
nests, all kinds of insects, cocoons, etc. The 
list is endless. 

One sixth grade class took charge so that 
they might be the central working group. 
They are on deck morning, noon, and 
night, with Saturdays no exception. Com- 
mittees set to work. There were organizers, 
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labellers, artists, woodworkers, painters, 
housekeepers, librarians, guides, collecting 
gfoUups, gardeners, and “Keepers of the 
loo,” for animals, too, were welcomed. 
There were frogs, toads, snails, rats, an 
opossum, and a raccoon. Other classes con- 
tributed much, for the Museum is a school 
project. No sooner were attractive table 
covers, lovely seasonal posters, and a deep- 
sca life panel finished than the children were 
ager to explore new fields. 

Not once since the youngsters at Taylor 
ventured upon their “Museum Trail” has 
their interest lagged. Each day, each month, 
and year has meant the opening of new pos- 
sibilities so that it seems there just aren’t 
enough hours in the day for us. We've 
been pioneering, and what fun it has been! 
Last year, things we didn’t dare dream 
about in the first year of our existence ac- 
tually happened. We had new pets, addi- 
tional cages, a lovely display case, and 
dasses sharing some of the most interesting 
exhibits one could ever imagine, much less 
hope to have. 

This year, one of the loveliest spots in the 
Museum, we think, is our solarium, as we 
all it One fourth grade class brought 
countless plants in the fall, decorated the 
fower pots, and then even planned for glass 
window shelves on which to display them. 
ltis a spot of beauty. 

Just below that nook of loveliness are all 
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sorts of aquaria which different groups 
have arranged for all of us to enjoy. And 
from the way things looked today, it won’t 
be very long before the sixth grade sand- 
table garden will be a riot of color, for the 
bulbs which the children planted here and 
there among the other plants are almost 
ready to bloom. 

The exhibits, with the exception of cer- 
tain permanent ones, have been seasonal: 
Autumn with lovely leaf, flower, and in- 
sect mounts; Winter with emphasis on the 
fur-bearing animals, tracking, winter bird 
guests, etc.; Spring with its twigs showing 
young leaves, opening those buds that 
started the year before—Spring with its 
beautifully colored moths emerging from 
cocoons, the birds returning. The seedling 
garden of beans, peas, corn, and squash was 
just another sign for us that “All’s right 
with the world!” 

Somehow, I’m sure these youngsters have 
found a key to happiness—a happiness 
found only in the songs of birds, in the 
treasuring of a flower, in the call of the 
peepers, in the understanding and love of 
what goes on round about us. Surely, then, 
they must grow in happiness, in health, in 
character, in fine attitudes—yes, “Sweet is 
the lore which Nature brings.” 

Verna M. Lewis, 
Taylor School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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ONE TEST 

The children of 1914 have grown up and 
the world appears to be in danger of a still 
more nearly all-embracing war. The ques- 
tion is, Have our young people learned 
anything about war and, if they have, can 
the schools claim any credit for it? 

Those of us who are older read with 
amazement the newer accounts of the na- 
tion’s past. Woodward and Millis, to men- 
tion only two examples, tell a very different 
story from the one we learned when we 
were school boys. No doubt they pride 
themselves on the new facts they bring to 
light, but chiefly, we suspect, they seek to 
give a fair and unbiased view, to bring out 
our shortcomings along with our real 
achievements. 

Now comes war in China. The Japanese 
have invaded that unwarlike country in 
force and, meeting with unexpected resist- 
ance, are bringing to bear most of the latest 
weapons and instruments for terror and de- 
struction. It is a dreadful state of affairs. 

Nevertheless, it is logical enough. Im- 
perialism has always engaged in conquest 
and has always dealt ruthlessly with its vic- 
tims, just as Italy is doing in Ethiopia today. 
We had our spasm of imperialism, too, and 
although we have recovered from it, we are 
not precisely in the position of the saint 
who can reprove sinners for their evil ways. 
At most we can urge them to respect their 
treaty obligations. 

Such seems to be the fair and defensible 
position for us to take. How many of our 
citizens who graduated from school or col- 
lege in the twenty years just passed are pre- 
pared to take it, calmly and dispassionately, 
in the light of an assured historical perspec- 
tive? That is the sort of test to which the 
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teaching of history may properly be put, 
Either our instruction in history is intended 
to develop national pride—“Our country, 
may she be ever right, but our country right 
or wrong”—or it is designed to assist our 
people to think and act intelligently and 
humanely in all their affairs. The former 
has been the dominating motive. How far 
since the World War have we succeeded in 
moving on to the second? The course of 
events now threatening will probably be de. 
termined in no small part by the degree of 
success or failure we have attained in just 
that. 


J. F.H. 


THE MOTION PICTURE IN 
EDUCATION 


Dr. William M. Gregory, Director of the 
Educational Museum, Cleveland Public 
Schools, one of the contributors to this issue 
of Educational Method, has written an atti- 
cle on “The Motion Picture as an Aid to 
Learning” for the October issue of The 
Educational Screen. In this article he sug- 
gests methods for increasing the effective- 
ness of films in classroom instruction, cen- 
tering his discussion around the following 
problems: (1) The technique of the teacher 
and the attitude of the pupils. (2) The film 
content in relation to the curriculum. 
(3) The cost of the equipment and film; 
free films and advertising material. (4) The 
practices that are stalemating progress in 
using films as aids to learning. All those 
who are concerned with the selection of 
films for classroom use, and with the pres- 
entation of the films to the students, should 
study this article. 
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RADIO SERVES IN EMERGENCY 

The Chicago Board of Education devised 
4 unique program of education by radio 
during the recent poliomyelitis epidemic 
when the opening of the elementary schools 
in that city was postponed several weeks. 

Seven radio stations donated time in 
fifteen-minute periods throughout the day. 
Six newspapers carried a daily digest of 
each lesson to be broadcast, including di- 
rections, questions, and assignments for 
pupils. These digests served as texts in the 
absence of books. 

Mathematics, English, science, and social 
studies for grades from 3B to 8A inclusive 
were the subjects chosen. Broadcasting be- 
gan on Monday, September 13, at 7:15 A.M. 
with a health and physical education pro- 
gram which was a daily feature. Lessons in 
social studies and science for the various 
grades were given at intervals throughout 
the day, the last period being from 6:45-7 
pM. On Tuesday, lessons in English and 
mathematics were given. Wednesday’s pro- 
grams were the same as Monday’s and the 
alternation continued throughout the week. 

A committee of three was appointed in 
each subject to select material suitable for 
use over the radio, to plan the continuity of 
the lessons, and to be responsible for the 
broadcast. A committee of two principals 
was appointed to listen in to all broadcasts 
and to make suggestions for improvement. 

Pupils were instructed to keep all of the 
work done in connection with the radio 
lessons and present it to their teachers when 
school opened. A committee in each major 
subject was appointed to work out a test to 
be given to the children at that time. The 
results of this test will determine the credit 
each child will receive for his work. These 
same committees made provision for make- 
up work for those children who did not 
have radios, or who were kept outside of 
Chicago during the epidemic. 
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The number of children listening to the 
radio lessons and using the newspaper texts 
has been estimated at 315,000. The Board of 
Education is convinced that the plan was 
followed by both parents and children with 
earnestness and enthusiasm. 


PARENT-TEACHER RADIO FORUM 


How high school and college students are 
being given “A Lift Along the Way,” 
through student aid work of parent-teacher 
associations, will be discussed on the Parent- 
Teacher Radio Forum of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers on Wednes- 
day, November 17. Mrs. Frederick H. De- 
vere, of Auburn, Rhode Island, Congress 
Chairman of Student Aid, is in charge of 
the presentation of student aid and scholar- 
ship problems, the sixth in a series of 27 
programs on “Youth in a Modern Com- 
munity,” which are broadcast over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s Blue Net- 
work, every Wednesday afternoon from 
4:30 to 5:00, Eastern Standard Time. 

Typical student aid activities reported by 
parent-teacher associations in 1936-37 in- 
cluded the following: student loan and 
scholarship funds from which needy stu- 
dents may receive help are maintained; 
books, clothing, carfare, and hot lunches are 
furnished in many instances; health serv- 
ices, including dental and medical treat- 
ment, are secured in cases where the stu- 
dent and his family are unable to pay for 
needed attention; employment bureaus are 
maintained and jobs are given to students 
outside of school hours; cultural opportu- 
nities are provided through trips to mu- 
seums, art galleries, concerts, and educa- 
tional centers. Many other types of assist- 
ance are given to elementary school pupils, 
as well as to those in high school and col- 
lege. 

The programs on the next six Wednes- 
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day afternoons will be on “The Home’s 
Contribution,” with talks by Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, Dr. John E. Anderson, Dr. Joseph 
M. Artman, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Miss 
Ellen C. Lombard, and Miss Florence Fall- 
gatter. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


The Second National Conference on Ed- 
ucational Broadcasting will be held in Chi- 
cago, November 29, 30, and December 1. 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, will preside at 
two of the sessions; Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
president of Northwestern University, and 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, will preside at the 
other two sessions. Among those partici- 
pating in the program will be: Merrill Den- 
ison, writer; Dr. T. V. Smith, professor and 
state senator; Philip Barbour, specialist in 
South American affairs; Dr. Levering 
Tyson, president of Muhlenberg College, 
Sterling Fisher, Columbia Broadcasting 
System; William Dow Boutwell, director, 
educational radio project, U. S. Office of 
Education; Dr. Arthur G. Crane, president, 
University of Wyoming, and chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio. 


RESEARCH PROJECT IN SCHOOL 
BROADCASTING 


To study the value of radio as an aid to 
classroom instruction, the University of 
Wisconsin will conduct during the next two 
years a special research project in school 
broadcasting. 

The plan provides for a staff of radio 
specialists and educators, with facilities for 
experiments, demonstrations, school visits, 
and objective evaluation. Through care- 
ful observations, tests, and measurements 
an attempt will be made to discover the 


place of radio in the school and to appraig 
its importance in classroom education. 

The research project, financed by a Spe- 
cial grant, is backed by the interest and sup. 
port of leading educational agencies of the 
state. These include the State Departmen 
of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Edy. 
cation Association, the State Board of Nor. 
mal School Regents, and state broadcasting 
station WHA, in addition to various de. 
partments of the university. 

Experimental broadcasts will be set up 
with definite objectives in harmony with 
those of classroom instruction. The evalua 
tion will be in terms of the realization of 
those objectives. During the first half year 
the research project will be concerned 
mainly with preliminary studies, planning 
and preparation of experimental broadcasts, 
and setting up the machinery for evalu- 
tion. 

Direct supervision of the research pro- 
ect is in the hands of an executive commit- 
tee appointed by Dean E. B. Fred of the 
graduate school of the university, under 
whose general direction other university r¢- 
search projects are conducted. The work 
of experiment and research is being carried 
on by the following staff: Lester Ward 
Parker, radio education specialist; Lee 
Howard Mathews, research specialist; and 
Gordon Hubbel, script editor. Several 
graduate students are working as research 
assistants. 


HISTORICAL SHORT FILM 


Among the recent films which, while 
not designed primarily for classroom ust, 
have excellent educational possibilities is 
Servant of the People, one of a series of 
historical subjects produced by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. This two-reel film was pre: 


pared in commemoration of the 150th an- 
niversary of the framing of the Constitu- 


tion of the United States. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
will be held in Buffalo, New York, Novem- 
ber 25-27, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Statler. The convention theme, “Re-creating 
Life through Literature and Language,” will 
be ably discussed in general sessions and 
group meetings, under such sub-topics as: 
‘The Meaning of Reading for the Modern 
World,” “Constructing a Cultural Basis for 
the English and Foreign Language Pro- 
grams,” “Relating English to Life,” “Stand- 
ards for Moving Pictures and Newspapers,” 
“Creating Better International Relations 
through the English Program,” “Meeting 
LifeNeeds through College English.” At 
several of the meetings there will be oppor- 
tunity for lively discussion. 

At the annual banquet Friday evening, 
with Allan Abbott as toastmaster, there will 
be a message from Paul DeKruif, followed 
by speeches on “A New Literature for Amer- 
ica,” by Thomas Whipple of the University 
of California; “Making Student Writing 
Significant,” by Howard Edminster of Los 
Gatos, California; and “Return from Jour. 
nalism,” by Joseph Wood Krutch of Colum- 
bia University. The luncheon on Saturday 
will have three guest speakers: Elizabeth 
Drew of Cambridge University, whose topic 
will be, “What is the Modern Spirit in Liter- 
ature?”; Alfred Kreymborg, “A Trouba- 
dour’s Return”; and Genevieve Taggard, 
“Why We Write.” 

The president of the Council is Professor 
Holland D. Roberts of Stanford University; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield of 
Chicago Normal College. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


A recent publication of the National 
Education Association which deserves special 
mention here is the September Research 


Bulletin, “Federal Support for Education— 
The Issues and Facts.” To very many busy 
people who, while vitally concerned with this 
important matter, have found it impossible 
to read even a small part of the published 
literature which has appeared during the 
past few months, this 32-page report will 
prove a boon. It sets forth with remarkable 
clarity the gist of the argument which was 
presented at the Senate and House hearings 
on the Harrison-Fletcher Bill. Teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators need to study 
this evidence, to thoroughly acquaint them- 
selves with the issues and facts, so that by 
means of discussion groups in connection 
with parent-teacher associations and various 
civic organizations all the people may be 
informed and join forces for future action. 
If even a minimum of equality of oppor- 
tunity in education is to be gained for all the 
children of the nation, the federal govern- 
ment must assume its share of the burden. 


RURAL SERVICE 


Teachers in rural schools will be particu- 
larly grateful to the Division of Rural Service 
of the National Education Association for 
the new Rural Service Bulletin, the first 
number of which was published November 
first. This leaflet is on “Sources of Free and 
Inexpensive Instructional Materials,” with a 
key as to whether the material is illustrated 
and as to what grades it is best adapted. 
Other bulletins in this series will be issued 
from time to time, on materials and activities 
of particular interest to rural teachers. 


TEACHERS AND COOPERATION 


As a first step in the attempt to enlist the 
aid of forward-looking teachers and adminis- 
trators in preparing the children of today to 
become successful members of a Democracy, 
a committee of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, under 
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the able leadership of its chairman, Dr. S. A. 
Courtis of the University of Michigan, has 
prepared and published a bulletin entitled 
Teachers and Cooperation. A great many 
copies of this publication have recently been 
distributed to those who have expressed a 
desire to participate in this unique experi- 
ment. 
To quote from the bulletin: 


With the great awakening in regard to the 
importance of emphasis upon the principles of 
democracy has arisen a desire to democratize 
education, to take the children into partnership 
(as some schools have already done), to create 
schools which shall be an integral part of the 
community life, in which children will face the 
future, deal with life problems, and learn to 
solve such problems democratically. 

All these new goals and functions mean that 
attention must be given to the development of 
skill in cooperation in the schools. Unfortu- 
nately the literature on cooperation is meager. 
New techniques must be invented and new 
methods of teaching them developed. This bul- 
letin is written to enlist the aid of creative 


teachers. It is both an appeal and a challenge, 
It has been prepared for teachers who belie 
that the best contribution they can make tp 
their country in its hour of need is to becom 
more efficient teachers, and who are, therefore 
willing to give the extra time and effort r. 
quired for experimentation, and for reporting 
the results obtained, as a patriotic contribution 
to national progress. The bulletin is sadly ip. 
complete in what it presents. But the committe 
hopes that by the middle of the year, the r. 
ports of the actual experiences of those who 
take part, and of the results they achieve, will 
supply material which may be organized into 4 
definite program of tested plans, procedures, 
and methods that will be of value to all. 


Copies of this bulletin have been mailed to 
all members of the Department of Super. 
visors and Directors of Instruction with a 
note of explanation. Others who are inter. 
ested may write to the headquarters office of 
the Department for the pamphlet, for which 
there is a nominal charge of 25 cents per 
copy (discounts on quantities) to defray the 
cost of publication and distribution. 





PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND D1RECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 


National Chairman: 
Miss Witma Lestrz Garnett, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 


Sate Chairmen: 
AtaBAMA: Miss Virginia White James, Box 
687, Sheffield 
Arizona: Miss Beatrice V. Boyer, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff 
Arkansas: Dr. Charles H. Cross, Director of 
University Training, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 
CautrorNIA: Miss Helen Heffernan, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 
Cororavo: Mr. Gilbert S. Willey, Director, 
Teacher Placement Bureau, University of 
Denver, Denver 
Connecticut: Dr. W. P. Dyer, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain 
Detaware: Miss Ella J. Holley, Room M-221, 
Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington 
District oF Cotumsia: Dr. Julia L. Hahn, 
Supervising Principal, Third Division, 
Raymond School Building, Washington 
Fiorina: Professor A. R. Mead, Director of 
Educational Research, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville 
Grorcia: Miss Nina A. Pape, Pape School, 
Savannah 
InaHo: Miss Laura Brenn, 311 North Tenth 
Street, Boise 
Iuutnots: Mr. Marion Jordan, 341 Kent Rd., 
Riverside 
Inptana: Dr. J. R. Shannon, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 
lowa: Miss Mabel Snedaker, 127 Grand 
Avenue Court, Iowa City 
Kansas: Mr. Rees H. Hughes, Municipal 
Building, Parsons 
Kentucky: Miss Mary Browning, Board of 
Education, Louisville 
Loutstana: L. P. Terrebonne, Superintendent, 
Iberville Parish School Board, Plaquemine 
Marne: Mrs. Gladys Spearin, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta 
MaryLanp: Miss Myrtle Eckhardt, 105 South 
Centre Street, Cumberland 
Massacnusetts: Miss Elisabeth M. Lincoln, 
226 Union St., Leominster 


Micuican: Mr. Manley Irwin, 467 W. Han- 
cock, Detroit 

Minnesota: Mr. N. R. Ringdahl, 3220 Tenth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 

Mississippi: Miss Lany Holland, 1060 Col- 
lege Station, Columbus 

Missouri: Mr. C. A. Phillips, Director, Uni- 
versity Elementary School, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 

Montana: Miss Alice A. Mattison, Super- 
visor, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Helena 

NesraskA: Miss Norma Gillett, Teachers 
College, Nebraska University, Lincoln 

New Mexico: Mary Watson, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Santa Fe 

New York: Professor William T. Melchior, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Nortu Caroitna: Miss Nancy O. Devers, 
1509 Hillsboro Street, Raleigh 

Nortu Daxora: Dr. Erich Selke, 1710 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Grand Forks 

Outo: Miss Margaret L. White, Supervisor, 
Elementary English, Board of Education, 
Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA: Miss Pearl Scales, Director of 
Grades, 400 North Walnut Street, Okla- 
homa City 

Orecon: Mrs. Carlotta Briedwell, 434 North 
High Street, Salem 

PENNsyLvANIA: Miss Mabel Kirk, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 

SoutH Dakota: Miss Mable E. Cummings, 
Elementary Grade Supervisor, Box 1029, 
Rapid City 

TENNESSEE: Mrs. Eula A. Johnston, Court 
House, Chattanooga 

Texas: Miss Elma Neal, First Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Public Schools, San Antonio 

Uran: Miss Nellie U. Hendricks, 926 Bin- 
ford Street, Ogden 

Vermont: Miss Florence Wellman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Brattleboro 

Vircinia: Mrs. Elsie A. Davis, Elementary 
Supervisor, Fairfax County, Fairfax 

Wasuincton: Miss E. Wilma Trent, Super- 
visor of Intermediate Grades, State Normal 
School, Bellingham 

Wisconsin: H. B. Nash, Superintendent of 
Schools, West Allis 
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DIRECTING STUDY ACTIVITIES 

No one in contact with education can 
fail to be aware of important reconstruc- 
tions taking place in secondary education. 
Current social needs are reshaping the ob- 
jectives and practices of education along 
more functional lines, and many materials 
long retained for their disciplinary values 
are being eliminated from the curriculum. 
Fusion, correlation, and integration of the 
materials of instruction represent steps in 
making the curriculum serve the child 
rather than holding the child in the serv- 
ice of the curriculum. In its progressive ap- 
proach to teaching methods, Brink’s Direct- 
ing Study Activities in Secondary Schools* 
not only presents a careful analysis of the 
techniques of directing study while moving 
toward an integrated program but elimi- 
nates the usual academic bickering over 
catchwords. 

Directing Study Activities is not an om- 
nibus in the sense that many methods text- 
books are, but confines itself to the area 
implied by its title. Reflecting the emerg- 
ing dynamic philosophy of education, the 
book is concerned with the responsibility of 
the teacher and the school to assist children 
in becoming self-reliant and self-directing. 
Although the superiority of practice over 
verbalization has long been recognized, 
most of the material on effective study pro- 
cedures up to the present has been directed 
to pupils. Recognition of this situation has 
led the author to emphasize the problems of 
teachers in so directing pupils that efficient 
habits of work will be developed. The first 
section deals largely with teacher-pupil re- 
lations but includes a final chapter devoted 


C 1 ae, — G., Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
o., Inc., 1 E 
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wave 
to the responsibilities of teachers and adMfuriot 
ministrators in developing a functioning 
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program. Five type-descriptions presente 
in connection with the discussion of the a 
signment give every teacher standards } 
which to interpret her own methods. It js 
however, to two other chapters that special 












reference should be made. One of these isff PU 
concerned with the strategic position of the 
library in helping students develop inde 7 


pendent habits of work. Equally unique 
and certainly timely at the secondary school 
level is the discussion of reading, part of 
which deals with remedial procedures and 
part of which is concerned with developing 
in pupils the ability to criticize and eval. 
uate, rather than accept the thought of the 
printed page. 

Seven chapters dealing with the direction 
of study activity in English, social studies 
foreign languages, science, mathematics, 
fine arts, and practical arts comprise the 
second part of the book. Here the various 
techniques and activities of each field are 
analyzed. In prefacing each of these chap- 
ters with a survey of the trends within the 
field, Dr. Brink has brought together mate 
rial which will give the reader perspective 
in fields other than his own. Thus the 
foundation for the final section of the book, 
which deals with the directing of study 
activities in an integrated program, is laid. 
Since the movement toward integration is 
one of the outstanding developments in 
present-day education, the significance of 
this chapter must be recognized. It wil 
likely prove one of the outstanding contr 
butions of the book. That experience is 
unified and integrated through the ind: 
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,idual, not through the curriculum, is the 


j underlying thesis of the chapter, although 


















the nature and implications of fusion cur- 
ula or unification of subject matter within 
waventional fields, of correlation between 
rious separate fields, and of core cur- 
cula as well as of completely integrated 
mograms are discussed and illustrated. 
GrorcE ALLEN DEAN, 
Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO 
th SUPERVISORS? 


ide. 


The wave upon wave of professional lit- 
eature makes it difficult for persons in local 
shool systems to select the more helpful 
publications. This condition is particularly 
tue in the case of government bulletins. 
With full recognition of its limitations, the 
‘Bfollowing list is offered as including some 
recent publications of use to supervisors and 
directors of instruction. The emphasis upon 
social science materials probably reflects the 
current public interest in social and eco- 
nomic problems. 


ous: Bristow, W. H., and Cook, Katherine M. 
Conservation in the Education Program. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
4P'E cation, Bulletin, 1937, No. 4. Washington, 
the =D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. 
te 78 p. r0¢. 

ive There is much talk of conservation edu- 
he cation but how to begin and where to ob- 
, tain help are difficult problems. The 
“authors of this bulletin suggest types of 
dy} instructional units and methods for both 
if clementary and secondary schools. The 
is list of conservation agencies and bibliog- 
inf taphy will be appreciated by most pur- 
chasers. 

. Ogburn, William F. Social Characteristics 
il of Cities. Chicago: International City 
-— Managers Association, 1937. 70 p. $1.00. 

is A highly distilled summary of dozens of 
ji.f Statistical studies dealing with population, 
family life, social services, occupations, 


wv 





types of cities, and similar topics. Simple 
charts and tables and an index increase the 
availability of the publication’s contents. 


. Moffat, M. Elizabeth. Two Freshmen Ex- 


plore in the Library. Mobile, Alabama: 
the Author (Murphy High School). Re- 
vised 1936. 29 p. 

A very clever and interesting explana- 
tion of how to use the high-school library. 
Consists of six “road maps”: (1) general 
library features, (2) the book, (3) encyclo- 
pedias, (4) reference book, (5) card cata- 
log, and (6) magazines. Profusely illus- 
trated with card forms and animated car- 
toons. 


4. National Resources Committee. Our Cities; 


Their Role in the National Economy. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1937. 87 p. 50¢. 

The first major national study of cities 
in the national scheme of things. Prepared 
by a committee of outstanding sociologists 
and political scientists under the chairman- 
ship of C. A. Dykstra. A major portion of 
the report treats three topics: (1) the char- 
acteristic features of urbanism, (2) forces 
at work bringing about differences between 
country and city, and (3) maladjustments 
which mitigate against the attainment of 
a satisfactory life under urban conditions. 
Exceptionally clear maps and _ pictorial 
charts add materially to the genuine use- 
fulness and attractiveness of the report. 


. National Resources Committee. Techno- 


logical Trends and National Policy. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
June 1937. 388 p. $1.00. 

A remarkably interesting summary of 
the social effects of invention, technologi- 
cal influences in various fields, and unem- 
ployment. William F. Ogburn, director of 
research for the report, was assisted by a 
number of federal bureaus and universities. 
Illustrated with half-tone cuts and graphs. 


. Richmond, Winifred, and Bentley, John E. 


The Exceptional Child at Home and at 
School. Vol. 2, No. 5, Whole No. 11. 
Langhorne, Pa.: Irene S. Seipt, Woods 
Schools, 1937. 31 p. 

Reproductions of papers presented be- 
fore child research clinics held during 
1936-37 in Washington, D. C., and New 
York City. Miss Richmond is a psycholo- 


1This list was prepared in the Research Division of the National Education Association. 








gist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in the 
nation’s capital and Professor Bentley is 
associated with American University in the 
same city. Other publications are now in 
process of preparation. 

7. Taeuber, Conrad, and Taylor, Carl. The 
People of the Drought States. Research 
Bulletin, Works Progress Administration. 
Washington, D. C.: W. P. A., 1937. 81 p. 

One of a series of W. P. A. studies deal- 
ing with social and economic problems in 
the drought areas. Shows how uncon- 
trolled settlement has led to problems of 
adjustment between the people and the 
natural resources. Presents statistical evi- 
dence of migration within and in and out 
of area. 

8. United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics. Menus and 
Recipes for Lunches at School. Miscel- 
laneous Publication, No. 246. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, Oc- 
tober 1936. 24 p. 10¢. 

Supervisors of health instruction and di- 
rectors of lunch rooms will appreciate the 
practical suggestions of this bulletin. If 
the recipes taste as well as they read, then 
the pupils who stay at school for lunch 
should be the envy of their fellows. 

g. United States Department of Commerce. 
Stories of American Industry. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1937- 99 Pp. 10¢. 

A series of radio talks covering twenty- 
three leading American industries. These 
thumb-nail sketches (about 1400 words) 
contain both statistical facts and human 
interest stories. Data as to the history, 
present status, and future of various in- 
dustries were obtained direct from the in- 
dustry in some cases. It is expected that 
subsequent talks will also be issued in 
printed form. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


Two timely booklets on the motion pic- 
ture in education have been released in the 
American Council on Education Studies 
series. These are The Motion Picture in 
Education: Its Status and Its Needs, a sur- 
vey of the current problems and suggested 
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approaches to their solution, and Teaching 
with Motion Pictures: A Handbook of Ag. 
ministrative Practice, by Edgar Dale and 
Lloyd Ramseyer, of Ohio State University, 

The Motion Picture in Education: lt; 
Status and Its Needs is a concise review of 
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five major problems which must be cop. : 
sidered by anyone interested in the é&. Me 
velopment of visual instruction. These (o,, 
problems are analyzed and suggestions are Mie C 
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made for their solution which may be fol- 
lowed by any administrator in his own 
school system, in state and county units, 
and in colleges and universities. The work 
of the Educational Motion Picture Project 
of the American Council on Education is 
presented and the various materials pre. 
pared by the Project are discussed. 
Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Hand- 
book of Administrative Practice deals spe- 
cifically with the major problems of the use 
of motion pictures in the classroom. It is 
intended for the teacher and administrator |, 
and it provides concrete answers to the Bogpis 
questions most frequently asked concerning § He 
motion pictures and other visual teaching § Gr 


materials. Concise, pertinent information is r 

ol 
presented on such matters as the desira- § ¢ 
bility of using educational films in a school Ir}, 


system; the kind of motion picture equip- § TI 
ment most suitable; the financing of a mo § 


tion picture program; the choice between : 
sound and silent films; sources of films; He 


the choice between sale, rental, or free-loan 
films; the selection of films; the duties and J ¢ 
choice of the person in charge of equipment; § 5 
the storing, handling, and distribution of § | 
films; the servicing of films and equipment; J} 
the records necessary in handling films; § | 
teacher training in the use of films and F | 
equipment; methods of teaching with films; FTA 
and the evaluation of the motion picture § 
program. There is also included a source 
list of films, a bibliography, and a glossary 
of technical terms. 
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Ad. vinciples and Methods in Adult Education. 
By A. D. Mueller. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 428. $3.50. 

negation: Its Meaning and Application. By 
|. Thomas Hopkins. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. 315. $2.00. 
werpreting the Public Schools. By John Erle 
de Grinnell. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1937- Pp. 360. $2.75. 

tie Challenge of Education. By The Stan- 
ford University Education Faculty. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 471. 
$3.00. 

ts " Read! By Holland Roberts and Helen 
tk Rand. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
ct 1937. Pp. 598. Illus. $1.44. 

is Read and Comprehend. By Pearle E. Knight 
and Arthur E. Traxler. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1937. Pp. 233. Cloth, $1.28. 
Paper, $.96. 

ontrolled Reading. By Earl A. Taylor. Chi- 
eB cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
ce & Pp. 367. Illus. $3.50. 

igh School Teachers’ Methods. By Charles 
Elmer Holley. Champaign, Ill.: The Gar- 
rard Press, 1937. Pp. 514. 

I Bstatistics in Psychology and Education. By 
g § Henry E. Garrett. New York: Longmans, 
g § Green and Co., 1937. Pp. 493- $3.50. 

Man at Work: His Arts and Crafts. By Har- 
od Rugg and Louise Krueger. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1937. Pp. 567. Illus. $1.28. 
| Brhe Story of the Constitution. By Sol Bloom. 
- § The Author, 1937. United States Constitution 
- § Sesquicentennial Commission, House Office 
, § Bidg., Washington, D. C. Pp. 192. $.15. De 
Luxe Edition, $1.00. 

Health and Colleges: Proceedings of the Sec- 
ond National Conference on College Hy- 
giene. National Tuberculosis Association, 
50 West soth St., New York City, 1937. 
Pp. 112. 

, PSocial Behavior and Child Personality. By 
Lois Barclay Murphy. New York: Colum- 
: _ University Press, 1937. Pp. 344. Illus. 
3.50. 

| EThe Management of Learning in the Elemen- 
tary Schools. By Ernest W. Tiegs. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. Pp. 
306. Illus. $2.80. 
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Youth at the Wheel: A Reference Book on 
Safe Driving. By John J. Floherty. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. 168. 
Illus. $1.75. 

Adventuring in Education. By Paul H. Hanus. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 259. $2.00. 

The Elements of Research. By Frederick 
Lamson Whitney. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 616. $3.50. 

One-Act Plays for Junior High School. Se- 
lected and edited by Catharine Bullard. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. Pp. 260. 
$1.20. 

New World of Chemistry. By Bernard Jaffe. 
New York: Silver, Burdett Co., 1935, 1937. 
Pp. 596. Illus. $1.80. 

Teaching for Tomorrow. By Charles Russell. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 
477. $2.75. 

Appraisal of Experimental High School Prac- 
tices. By J. Wayne Wrightstone. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1936. Pp. 194. $2.25. 

The Evaluation of Higher Institutions: III, 
The Educational Program. By Melvin E. 
Haggerty. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. 335. $3.00. 

Teachers’ Guide for the Second Year—Round 
About You. By Nila Banton Smith. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. Pp. 252. 
$.88. 

Teachers’ Guide for the Third Year—Near 
and Far. By Nila Banton Smith. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. Pp. 315. 
$1.00. 

Directing Study Activities in Secondary 
Schools. By W. G. Brink. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1937. 
Pp. 738. $3.00. 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the 
Intermediate Grades. Prepared under the 
direction of the California State Curriculum 
Commission. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, 1936. Pp. 631. 
Illus. 

The Horace Mann Kindergarten for Five- 
Year-Old Children. By Charlotte Gano Gar- 
rison, Emma Dickson Sheehy, and Alice 
Dalgliesh. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 146. Illus. 
$1.85. 
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Evaluative Criteria. Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., 1937. Pp. 130. 

What Science Offers the Emotionally Unstable 
Child. Proceedings of the Third Institute 
on the Exceptional Child. Child Research 
Clinic, The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa., 
October, 1936. Pp. 68. 

The Program. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa., October, 1936. Pp. 54. 

Industrial Unionism and Social Construction. 
By Glen Carothers, Columbus, Ohio, March 
1937. Pp. 40. er 

Statement of Policies for the Administration 
of Vocational Education. Revised edition, 
February 1937. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 1. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 137. $.25. 

Mathematics for Elementary Schools. Albany, 
N. Y.: University of the State of New York, 
Bulletin No. 1113, April 1, 1937. Pp. 192. 

Report of Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Conference of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction in Elementary Schools. Called 
under the auspices of the State Education 
Department, Albany, New York, May 14-15, 
1937. Pp. 49 (mimeographed). 

How Adults Read. By Guy Thomas Buswell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 45, 
August 1937. Pp. 148. $1.50. 

Rural and Urban Schools. By Committee on 
the Economic Status of the Rural Teacher, 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 1937. Pp. 20. $.15. 

Around the World Almanac in Eighty Ques- 
tions. First Series for 1937 World Alamanac. 
By Carter Alexander, 525 West 120th St., 
New York City, 1937. Pp. 24. $.10. 

California Test of Mental Maturity. Primary 
Battery, Grades 1-3; Elementary Battery, 
Grades 4-8; Advanced Battery, Grades 9-14; 
Manual of Directions for each. By Eliza- 
beth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, and 
Ernest W. Tiegs. Southern California 
School Book Depository, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1936. 

Before We Read. By William S. Gray and 
Marion Monroe; Allie M. Hines, Advisory 


Consultant. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
Co., 1937. Pp. 48. $.32. 

Views and News from the Child’s Worl§i 
Compiled by A. Maude Sproat. Bulletin gf 
the Department of Kindergarten-Prim 
Education, National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 56. $.10. 

Association for Childhood Education, 129 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C; 
The Kindergarten Centennial, 1837-197, 
prepared by the A. C. E. Kindergarten Cen 
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Chairman; pp. 24; $.15. Foundations in 
Arithmetic, compiled by Ada Polkinghorne, 
pp. 32; $.35. The Modern Kindergarten 
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compiled by Olga Adams; pp. 36; $.3. 
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A Bibliography of Books for Young Chil. 
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Seeling, Chairman; pp. 66; $.50. 

American History Through Fiction. By D.5. 
Otis and Jacques Ozanne. New York: 
Service Bureau for Adult Education, Divi 
sion of General Education, New York Un 
versity, 20 Washington Sq. N., 1937. Pp, 
64. $.50. 

Children of the Silent Night. Watertown, 
Mass.: Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind, 1937. Pp. 24. 
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cupational World. By Elise H. Martens. 
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cation, Bulletin, 1936, No. 13. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. 
Pp. 95. $.15. 
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No. 4. National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 1937. Pp. 30. $.25. 

American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
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